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If we could 
package 
Bemis 
Multiwall 


Service - 
the brand 


Bemis’ 6 strategically located Multi- 
wall Plants provide a time-saving 
source of supply no matter where 
your plant may be. Bemis Packaging 
Specialists help work out your pack- 
aging problems right in your own 
plant. Often they can improve pack- 
ing line operations, speed up produc- 
tion, and lower costs. You get all this 
neatly wrapped up in one complete 
money-saving package when you 
choose Bemis Multiwall Paper Ship- 
ping Sacks. 
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70 HAVE THE BEMIS HABIT 





BEMIS BRO BAG CO. 


Peoria, Ill. + East Pepperell, Mass. « Mobile, Ala. « San Francisco, Calif. « St. Helens, Ore. + Wilmington, Calif. 


Baltimore + Boise « Boston 
Brooklyn «+ Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
Houston «+ Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Louisville »* Memphis 





Minneapolis + New Orleans 

New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City + Orlando 

Omaha »* Pittsburgh + St.Louis 

Salina « Seattle - Salt Lake City 
Wichita 
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CONSTANT PROTECTION 
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SELECTED 
WHEATS 
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CONTROLLED 






| PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
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EXACTING STANDARDS 
for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 














BAKING TESTED 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


ATCHFUL, scientific control of Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
every step in the milling process stands Still Open for Representation 


behind PREFERRED STOCK .. . a firm 


guarantee of superior bread flour for the 












baker. All phases of production are care- 
fully protected to insure the best baking 
results. You get the finest standard patent 





bakery flour in the market when you buy 
PREFERRED STOCK. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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Town 


FLOUR 





In these days of high prices, the real values 
of TOWN CRIER are more apparent than 
ever. The production economies of TOWN 
CRER'S sncith pedormsnie wil hile any 


~ baker keep baking costs under better control. 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
| KANSAS CITY , 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Ir TAKES the deft touch of a craftsman, 


a combined with modern baking science, to produce today’s baked 


specialties with outstanding quality appeal. 
And modern bakers find in LARABEE “SPECIAL PURPOSE” Soft Flours the 


ideal basis for their uniform quality production. 
Specially milled from selected wheat blends—and laboratory controlled 


every step of the way from wheat field to bakery— these “SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
flours are your assurance of better baking results the year ’round. 
Ask the LARABEE representative about 


their special baking qualities that meet your 


THE LARABEE FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


LARABEE Special Purpose” FLOURS 
DIVISION OF 


(For Cakes, Pastries, Cookies, Biscuits and Crackers) 


arey Farry {{ COMMANDER-LARABEE 
TT eis Dzau | MILLING COMPANY 


DIXIE DREAM 
HONEY QUEEN General Offices » MINNEAPOLIS 
SWEET DOUGH THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. « Kansas City 
CLINTON PRIDE BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. « Buffalo 
GOLDEN VALLEY 


particular baking needs. 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 







CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 




















4 Location of Page Mills is like an insur- 
ance policy for every user of Page’s flour. 
Choice wheats can reach our plant from 
a broad area of four major grain states, a 
fine guarantee against any localized wheat 
shortages. And that is mighty important 
from the quality standpoint in these days 
when so much of the U. S. wheat crop 
is exported for foreign relief. t | 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, IN 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA 


READ production troubles pass you 
by when you specify ISMERTA for 
your formulas. 
ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 
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THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


NC. GENERAL OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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Lof? is LAT. 


© Right because the twin at left wears an apron fashioned from 
bags printed with Chase Washout Inks ... the popular brand that 
is printed sharply and clearly yet washes out quickly, easily. The 
Chase label on every bag gives complete instructions. 





Housewives the country over are finding more and more prac- 
tical uses for Chase Bags printed with Chase Washouts Inks—for 
dresses, draperies, spreads, pillow cases, accessories, etc. Actu- 
ally, it is estimated that between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 
yards of dress print bags were used in 1946. 
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You, too, can build good will by providing your customers with 
this valuable cloth premium. Your nearby Chase Salesman will 
be glad to give complete details. 







One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 
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FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE + BUFFALO + CHAGRIN FALLS,O. + CLEVELAND + CROSSETT, ARK. + DALLAS + DENVER «+ DETROIT «© GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS + HUTCHINSON, KAN. «© KANSAS CITY + MEMPHIS +« MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS «+ NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. «+ REIDSVILLE, N.C. + ST.LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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Liberal Third Quarter Exports Seen 





April 23 Deadline 
Set for Brazilian 
License Request 


Washington, D. C.—Applications 
for licenses to export wheat flour to 
Brazil under an emergency alloca- 
tion of 200,000 sacks must be re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, not 
later than April 23, 1947, the OIT 
announced last week. 

The emergency allocation of 200,- 
000 100-Ib sacks (12,400 long tons 
wheat equivalent) recently made by 
the Department of Agriculture is for 
the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
flour will be exported through com- 
mercial channels. The allocation will 
be distributed in accordance with 
OIT’s established licensing policy. 

The deadline of April 23 has been 
set for license applications because 
of the urgent need for the flour, OIT 
Officials said. 

Total allocation of 800,000 tons of 
wheat flour for Brazil for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 has been recommended 
by the International Emergency Food 
Council. The present emergency al- 
location is charged against this total. 

Some weeks ago, when specific li- 
cense control was reinstated, USDA 
Officials had claimed that the abnor- 
mally large flour sales to Brazil had 
resulted in a leak in allocation con- 
trol over flour and made the aban- 
donment of general licensing neces- 
sary. Officials of the Department of 


Commerce last week stated that the 
USDA had originally requested that 
the emergency allocation of flour to 
Brazil be made to a single exporter. 
This would have represented a depar- 
ture from Commerce allocation pro- 
cedure and the request was rejected. 

The USDA request for a single 
license exception provoked consid- 
erable protest from the milling in- 
dustry and attracted White House 
attention before it was decided to 
award the allocation licenses to all 
interested mills on a historical rec- 
ord basis. 





EUROPEAN HARVEST UNLIKELY 
TO ERASE FOREIGN DEMANDS 


If Allocation Controls Maintained, 825,000-Ton Monthly 
Wheat, Flour Quota Expected in July-September 
Period—Many Countries Needy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





PMA Buys 724,000 Sacks Flour; 
Total So Far 26,000,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—Weekly pur- 
chases of flour by the Production and 
Marketing Administration continue 
relatively heavy, despite the difficul- 
ties imposed by interrupted long 
distance telephone service. During 
the period April 14-18, inclusive, the 
agency purchased 724,200 sacks. The 
price remained the same—$6.40 New 
York or $6.20 Gulf. 

PMA officials say that many mill- 
ers apparently have been deferring 
offers through doubt of ability to 
complete long distance calls. Calls 
have been getting through and the 
PMA still is in the market for flour 
for May delivery. Undertakings for 
June have not been authorized as yet 
beyond the limited quantity already 
obtained. 


Since July 1, 1946, the PMA has 
purchased 26,000,000 sacks of flour. 
During that time, the agency also has 
bought 155,100,926 bus of wheat, 62,- 
166,000 bus of corn, 13,797,165 bus of 
barley, 7,236,500 bus of oats and 2,- 
375,000 bus of grain sorghums. All of 
the grain and flour purchases have 
been made to fill export commit- 
ments. 

The agency purchased no wheat 
during the April 14-18 period, but 
took 5,233,000 bus of corn, 350,000 
bus of grain sorghums and 30,000 
bus of barley. 

Of the total wheat purchases since 
July 1, 1946, the PMA bought 80,- 
819,512 bus at Kansas City, 11,754,- 
972 at Minneapolis, 27,427,685 at 
Chicago and 35,098,512 at Portland, 
Oregon. 





France, Holland, Cuba, India Take 
Flour Against Recent Allocations 


The heaviest flour export business 
in some time was recorded in the 
past week, although total business 
still was not large, judged by stand- 
ards that prevailed earlier this year. 
France and the Netherlands were 
the chief European buyers and book- 
ings to Cuba were being made on the 
basis of licenses being issued for a 
total of 50,000 long tons, wheat equiv- 
alent. 

About 60% of the total June allot- 
ments, outside of PMA countries, ap- 
parently has now been covered. 

The French supply mission pur- 
chased the .largest amounts, taking 
80% extraction flour for May and 
June, and has now purchased all of 
the French outstanding allocations. 
Several large lots were involved in 
the sales, prices being on a scale from 
$6.10 to $6.20, Gulf. The French and 
French-German allocation amounted 
to around 1,200,000 sacks. 

Netherlands buyers took consider- 
able flour against that nation’s allo- 
Cation of 422,000 sacks, buying on a 
basis of $7.41 c.if. per 50 kilos, in- 
cluding 144% commission, or approxi- 
Mately $5.85, Gulf, net for 80% flour. 
Netherlands probably has some part 
of its allocation yet to buy. 

It was reported that the Italians 
bought some flour last week, but the 
Italian Technical Delegation in Wash- 
ington disclaimed any such purchases. 


On previous quotas, some sales were 
made direct to Italy, but these were 
characterized as mistakes in instruc- 
tions although in those cases the 
flour was charged against the Italian 
quota. Whether or not similar busi- 
ness was done last week is not 
definite. 
India Buys at $6.16 

Belgium and several of the smaller 
European buyers were not active in 
the past week in flour purchases. 
Early last week, India purchased its 
entire quota of 158,400 sacks from 
one mill on a basis of $6.16, New 
York, for 80% flour. 

Some fresh sales were made to 
Cuba last week against the 50,000- 
ton quota for the island recently an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Sales were at the ceiling basis 
of $15.60 per 200 lbs, cif. Havana. 
However, the major part of the Cuba 
quota will be accounted for by book- 
ings previously made when the new 
subsidy was first announced, but not 
shipped. Licenses are being issued on 
a historical record basis and in 
amounts which are far less than mills 
have sold and also less than Cuba 
normally takes for the period cov- 
ered by the allocation. Although 
there may be no additional alloca- 
tions to Cuba for the remainder of 
the current crop year, it is not ex- 
pected that the license system will 


be used to reduce normal movement 
of flour to Cuba when the new crop 
becomes available. 


Brazilian Inquiries Increase 

The announcement of a 200,000- 
sack emergency allocation to Brazil 
a short time ago has brought many 
cables from Brazilian importers to 
their U.S. shippers, seeking either 
new bookings or reinstatement of 
cancellations made when exports to 
that nation were shut off April 1. 
Every buyer feels he is entitled to 
share in limited quota set up and 
the Department of Commerce action 
will require a new round of explana- 
tions to Brazilian importers. 

It was announced last week that 
the entire 200,000-sack quota will be 
for shipment to the port of Santos 
only and will be distributed on the 
basis of historical record, but it is 
uncertain whether this means histori- 
cal record at Santos or throughout 
Brazil. 

Canadian Trade 

Winnipeg reports placed Canadian 
export flour business last week equiv- 
alent to about 1,100,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. None was worked to the 
United Kingdom, although 2,300,000 
bus of wheat were sold to the U. K. 
The flour went chiefly to the Far 
East, the West Indies and South 

(Continued on page 37) 


Washington, D. C.—If allocation 
controls over the export of grains 
and flour are maintained after July 
1, 1947, officials in charge of alloca- 
tion decisions say that approximate- 
ly 825,000 long tons of wheat and 
flour will be allocated monthly in the 
third quarter of this year, out of a 
probable total monthly allocation of 
1,250,000 tons of all grains and flour. 
This information may be surprising 
to some observers who have estimat- 
ed that the oncoming harvest of 
western European crops would ease 
the demand for United States food 
and feed grains. 

Allocation authorities reveal that 
virtually all foreign claimants are at 
this time actively urging additional 
allocations of grain to meet genuine 
needs. France, for example, is said 
to have asked for 150,000 tons of 
wheat monthly between now and the 
time of her domestic harvest in 
August. In this instance, this amount 
of grain is said to be necessary to 
maintain bread rations at the current 
level. Another applicant for further 
allocations is the United Kingdom, 
which has not received the expected 
quantities of Canadian wheat. 


Impossible to Meet Needs 


With official estimates indicating 
that the old crop wheat carry-over 
will be 100,000,000 bus, or less, on 
June 30, 1947, there is little chance 
to fill the urgent pre-harvest needs of 
these nations. Such shipments as 
may be released will be mere token 
allotments as compared with require- 
ments, it is asserted. 

This need, if not filled at this time, 
cannot be counted as effective de- 
mand at a later date. France prob- 
ably will take as much wheat or 
wheat flour as it can procure from 
the first marketing of the new crop 
for July shipment, but with the 
French harvest due in August the 
immediate French demand on new 
crop wheat will then diminish. 

A temporary decline in the French 
demand for grains in July-August will 
be offset by heavy requirements from 
other western European nations and 
the occupation zones, officials say. 


Deficit Country Roundup 
A round-up estimate of wheat and 
flour demands in the third quarter 
by government officials is as follows: 
United Kingdom.—This nation will 
draw on new crop wheat to a heavy 
extent until Canadian shipments can 
take up the slack. The U.K. will be 
a substantial recipient of American 

flour and wheat through August. 
Occupation Zones.—The heavy 
drafts on domestic wheat and flour 
will continue in the third quarter. 
It may be necessary to move sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat into ex- 
port position for the account of the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Washington, D. C.—An exportable 
surplus and carry-over of around 
450,000,000 bus of wheat is in pros- 
pect from the 1947 crop, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports in 
an April 10 outlook survey. 

The bureau says that another big 
United States wheat crop may be 
harvested in 1947. On March 1, farm- 
ers reported that they intend to seed 
19,280,000 acres of spring wheat. If 
this acreage is actually planted and 
yields equal the 1937-46 average pro- 
duction of all spring wheat would be 
about 265,000,000 bus. This, com- 
bined with the April estimate of about 
973,000,000 bus of winter wheat, in- 
dicates a 1947 wheat crop of approxi- 
mately 1,240,000,000 bus. 

If the crop is this size and domes- 
tic disappearance is again about 790,- 
000,000 bus, about 450,000,000 bus 
will be available either for export in 
1947-48 or addition to carry-over 
July 1, 1948. Exports probably will 
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450,000,000-Bu Surplus of Wheat 
Seen for Export, Carry-over in ’47 


again be large in 1947-48, but some 
increase in the carry-over on July 1, 
1948, is likely to occur, the bureau 
points out. 

“Wheat prices rose rapidly from 
late January to March 18, and then 
dropped sharply, but have stayed 
substantially above January levels,” 
the report says. “Market supplies are 
generally small, especially in the 
Southwest winter wheat area and 
where purchases for export have been 
heavy. Carry-over of old wheat 
probably will be about the same as 
last year. Consequently, prices are 
expected to remain at high levels 
until the movement of the new winter 
crop becomes general. Even when 
new wheat comes to market the 
seasonal decline will be moderated by 
the heavy foreign and domestic de- 
mand. 

“Support for U. S. wheat prices 
at 90% of parity is provided until 
the end of 1948. If parity next June 
15, when the 1947 crop loan rate is 


determined, is the same as in March, 
the average loan rate to growers for 
the 1947 crop would be $1.82. This 
$1.82 is considerably more than the 
$1.49 for the 1946 crop, but material- 
ly less than the mid-March farm 
price of $2.44. 

“As agricultural production in defi- 
cit countries is gradually restored, 
imports will decrease. Limited for- 
eign exchange in many countries will 
restrict expenditures to the most 
essential food imports, particularly 
bread grains. Financing of imports 
will be increasingly difficult for many 
countries until their exports begin 
to recover. 

“Crop prospects in Europe for 1947, 
except for Italy and the Danubian 
countries, are not favorable. Condi- 
tions in North Africa are reported 
satisfactory except in Tunisia. In 
India, where the harvest is now in 
progress, prospects are for about an 
average crop. Moisture conditions in 
Canada are generally favorable.” 





Drop in Deficit Wheat Areas 
May Offset Gains Elsewhere 


Washington, D. C. — Early pros- 
pects indicate that the 1947 wheat 
crop in exporting countries may be 
larger than 1946, but smaller in many 
importing countries. In exporting 
countries, supplies available for ex- 
port will depend on 1947 crops as the 
carry-over of old-crop wheat in these 
countries will be so small that little 
further reduction in stocks will be 
possible. These facts are cited by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
its February-April wheat situation 
report. 

Reports from Europe on winter 
grain crops except those from Italy 
and the Danubian countries, are gen- 
erally not favorable. Conditions re- 
ported include: (1) Heavy winter 
killing, especially in western and cen- 
tral Europe; (2) very late reseeding 
due to weather conditions and limita- 
tions resulting from shortages of seed 
suitable for spring sowing, lack of 
fertilizer in some areas, and rela- 
tively high prices of other grains; (3) 
flood damage to winter wheat, espe- 
cially ‘in England, but also in Spain 
and Portugal; (4) very small acreage 
in Eire, and not much increase in 
spring seeding likely. Grains in So- 
viet Russia are reported to have 
wintered favorably 

Conditions in North Africa except 
for drouth in Tunisia are generally 
reported to be very satisfactory. In 
India where the harvest is now in 
progress, prospects are for a crop 
about equal to the 1935-39 average 
of 371,000,000 bus. Production last 
year was 332,000,000. 

In Canada, moisture conditions are 
uneven, but no area has any serious 
deficiency. Precipitation in the prairie 
provinces from Aug. 1 to Oct. 31 was 
119% of normal, compared with 102% 
a year earlier, and 88% two years 
earlier. Because of favorable prices 
for wheat, a large acreage again may 
be expected. In 1946, a total of 25,- 
900,000 acres was seeded which was 
above the 23,400,000 the previous 
year, and above the 25,600,000-acre 
average in 1935-39. 

Australia has announced a wheat 





goal of 15,500,000 acres which is con- 
siderably above the 1935-39 average 
of 13,100,000. 

Estimates of total world import 
requirements of wheat and flour in 
1946-47 vary, but they all greatly ex- 
ceed the estimated exports of about 
725,000,000 bus. Exports will be be- 
low the world total of 864,000,000 bus 
in 1945-46, but considerably above 
the 650,000,000 in 1938-39, and 625,- 
000,000 in 1939-40. 

Exports from the United States of 
360,000,000 bus would be almost half 
of this year’s total. Exports from 
Canada have been greatly handi- 
capped by box-car shortages, and may 
not exceed about 230,000,000 bus. The 
total Canadian exports of wheat and 
flour from July 1 through February 
amounted to only 146,000,000 bus, 
compared with 283,000,000 for the 
same period a year earlier. 

Exports from Argentina could 
reach 75,000,000 bus. The surplus in 


Australia is not large and exports 
may total only about 40,000,000 bus 
destined for nearby areas. In the 
world export total of 725,000,000 bus, 
an allowance of about 20,000,000 bus 
is made for exporting countries other 
than the four principal ones. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPERRY DIVISION OFFICES 
TO OCCUPY NEW QUARTERS 


‘San Francisco, Cal.—The Sperry 
division of General Mills, Inc., will 
occupy the seventh, eighth and ninth 
floors of the Rialto Building, 116 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
it was announced recently by E. O. 
Boyer, president of the division. 

The company now has its offices in 
a building a short distance away from 
the newly acquired quarters. It is 
expected that the removal to the 
Rialto building will be completed by 
Oct. 31, the expiration date of the 
lease on the quarters now occupied. 

Mr. Boyer said that a 15-year lease 
has been negotiated, with an option 
to re-lease for an additional five years. 
The three floors acquired have a to- 
tal of 28,764 square feet of useable 
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floor space and will house the Sperry 
division executive offices and also its 
central products control laboratory, 
experimental commercial bakeshop 
and the model test kitchen of Sper. 


ry’s Martha Meade home service de. ' 


partment. 

The Sperry division’ of Genera] 
Mills is the former Sperry Flour Co,, 
one of California’s oldest companies, 
It was established in Stockton, Cal, 
in 1852. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Enrichment Bill 


Introduced in 
Rhode Island 


An enrichment bill has been intro- 
duced in Rhode Island and is in com- 
mittee, but no hearing date has been 
set. A meeting on the bill was held 
recently attended by a number of 
nutritionists supporting the bill. ‘ur. 
ther action on the bill will depend on 
the time element as it is expected that 
the legislature will probably com- 
plete its business within another 
week. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARCH LATIN, PHILIPPINE 
EXPORTS 2,140,035 SACKS 


Washington, D. C.—Export ship- 
ments of flour by members of the 
Flour Millers Export Association to 
Latin America and the Philippine 
Islands during March were as follows, 
in 100-lb sacks: 

Bolivia 48,500, Brazil 1,119,475, 
Chile 7,000, Colombia 23,300, Costa 
Rica 21,800, Cuba 255,568, Dominican 
Republic 22,528, Ecuador 135,205, El 
Salvador 14,661, Guatemala 50,426, 
Haiti 21,050, Honduras 900, Mexico 
87,840, Nicaragua 9,953, Panama 10,- 
351, Peru 174, Venezuela 112,991, 
Philippine Islands 198,713, total 2,- 
140,035. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OHIO ASSOCIATION PLANS 
CONVENTION, JUNE 5-6 


Columbus, Ohio.—The sixty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill and Feed Dealers Association, 
Inc., will be held at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, June 5-6. 








1947 Miller’s Almanack Contains 
Analysis of New Trade-Mark Law 


An important feature of the 1947 
edition of The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, which will be published as 
Section II of The Northwestern Mill- 
er of April 29, is an analysis of the 
new U. S. Trade-Mark Act of 1946, 
generally known as the Lanham Act, 
which will become effective July 5 
of this year. The analysis was made 
by Maurice M. Moore of the Minne- 
apolis firm of trade-mark attorneys, 
Paul, Paul & Moore. 

The U. S. Patent Office has not 
yet prepared its final rules and regu- 
lations, or forms of instructions to 
applicants for registration, but Mr. 
Moore advises certain interim pro- 
cedures which should be undertaken 
in preparation for making applica- 
tions. Other than this no action can 
now be taken to conform-to the new 
law. Mr. Moore presents-clearly and 


prominently those aspects of the law 
which will most nearly affect trade- 
marks used in the flour, grain, feed 
and commercial baking industries. 
The 1947 edition of the Almanack 
contains many other new statistical 
and. informational features. Much 
statistical matter, notably on crops 
and exports of foreign countries, was 
unavailable during World War II, and 
some of the compilations of the Unit- 
ed States government agencies were 
suspended for security reasons. In 
the main, foreign statistics, notably 
those pertaining to exports, still are 
unobtainable, but the statistical pic- 
ture of the United States has been 
almost fully restored. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, there has been no census 
of manufactures since 1939. Enabling 
legislation for censuses of the manu- 
facturing, business and mineral in- 





dustries to cover the year 1947 (S. 
554 and H.R. 1821) is pending in both 
houses of Congress. Although exist- 
ing legislation provides for a census 
of manufactures in 1948, covering 
1947, the Department of Commerce 
is unable to proceed without a con- 
gressional appropriation. 

Wartime and postwar governm:ntal 
controls provided a vast quantity of 
new subject matter for the Almarack, 
and the historical and factual record- 
ing of these regulations required 
great appropriation of space and eXx- 
penditure of energy. Full texts of 
major government orders affecting 
the flour, feed, grain and commercial 
baking industries were published in 
the Almanacks of the war years, and 
the eurrent edition completes the 
historical record of those controls, 
most of which are now terminated. 
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arm Price Stability a U.S. Goal 





SUPPORT PROGRAM CITED AS 
BALANCE BY USDA SECRETARY 


High Food Production Needed Now, Anderson Says, But 
Support Pledges Will Prove Expensive If Exports 
Lag and Large Surpluses Develop 


By JOHN OCIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—In a plea for 
stabilized prices, including those of 
farm commodities, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, speak- 
ing in Richmond, Va., before the 
Chamber of Commerce of that state, 
cited the influence of the price sup- 
port commitment of the government 
in maintaining farm production at a 
high level with resultant stable prices 
for farm commodities. He urged sim- 
ilar high volume of production in 
manufactured goods lines to halt a 
price spiral which would raise the 
parity level and increase the govern- 
ment’s potential liability under the 
price support mandate. 

The present shortages of consumer 
hard goods, such as automobiles, 
washing machines and building ma- 
terials, leave the consumer with am- 
ple funds to purchase food, thereby 
increasing the pressure on food prices, 
the Secretary stated. 


Support Prices Advanced 


The influence of higher parity levels 
on the price support requirements 
can be found in several examples the 
Secretary cited. For example, pota- 
to prices are being supported at 30c 
cwt above the price support of last 
year. Pe 

The hog price support program for 
the last six months of the current 
marketing year has been advanced an 
average of $1.35 per 100 lbs over the 
first half of the year to meet the 
recent increase in the parity level, 
he said. 

Likewise, wheat parity has in- 
creased 36c bu over July 1, 1946. 


A New Viewpoint 

The Secretary in his comments on 
the favorable results from the price 
support program through increasing 
production and thereby maintaining 
price stability in the agricultural 
sphere, takes a new view of this man- 
date. The orthodox opinion of this 
mandate has been that it was enact- 
ed into the law to provide a transi- 
tional period when farmers would be 
protected against severe price de- 
clines as a result of their inability 
to adjust from abnormally high war 
production levels to the demands of 
a peacetime economy. 

So far, where price supporting 
mechanisms have been necessary they 
have not achieved the results intend- 
ed by the authors of the law. 

In the case of potatoes, for exam- 
ple, without acreage restrictions 
farmers have produced under the in- 
centive of the price support program 
far in excess of domestic require- 
Ments. The result is that nearly 
$100,000,000 have been expended this 
year to hold back and divert or dump 
excess potatoes. 


Little Comment on Grain 


It is significant that in his ad- 
dress to the Virginia Chamber of 





Commerce, Mr. Anderson makes no 
comment on the high price of grains 
except to note that they are well above 
price support levels and unless and 
until foreign demand dries up there 
is little likelihood that they will be 
subject to price supports. However, 
it is charged in trade circles that the 
present grain prices have been the 
result of ineptitude in the operation 
of procurement of grains for foreign 
claimants. Wheat prices rose ver- 
tically, influenced by government pro- 
curement policies, and dragged other 
grains along in the run-up. 

Sharp grain price movements have 
had serious effects on feed manufac- 
turers, who have been compelled to 
adjust price lists with great fre- 
quency to keep abreast of the chang- 
ing ingredient markets. This has 
contributed little to price stability. 


High Production Wanted 


On the production front, Mr. An- 
derson made the following comment: 

“By maintaining food production a 
third above prewar levels, the efforts 
of farmers have been. directed at as- 
suring plentiful supplies and holding 
food prices down. The price support 
program helped to make this big pro- 
duction increase possible by assuring 
farmers that the prices of commodi- 
ties for which wartime increases were 
requested would be supported when 
necessary for two years following the 
end of ‘hostilities. Price support leg- 


‘islation, included in the Stabilization 


Act of 1942, which helped to com- 
pensate for price control on farm 
products and encouraged greater pro- 
duction, has, in effect, provided a 





program for consumer protection. 
Most of the expenditures of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during the last 
few years have been for subsidies 
designed to hold consumer prices 
down and keep production up. 


Hazards in Planning 


“One of the efforts in which the 
Department of Agriculture spends a 
great deal of time is an attempt to 
evaluate the probable future demand 
for farm products as a basis for en- 
couraging a pattern of production 
fitted to the needs of the people and 
the requirements of soil conservation. 
This process, of course, cannot be re- 
duced to the same mechanical stand- 
ards used by an engineer when he 
starts on both sides of a mountain 
to make a tunnel meet in the mid- 
dle. The whole demand picture is 
affected by the amount of national 
income, and to plant production ac- 
curately farmers would have to know 
well in advance what the national 
income was to be at a later date. 
Production results are greatly influ- 
enced by such factors as the weather, 
the availability of fertilizer, and the 
improvement of insecticides, which 
was such a factor in the case of po- 
tatoes last year. 

“Continued high demand from 
abroad for our food makes farm pro- 
duction planning less hazardous than 
under normal circumstances because 
it supplies a safety valve for supplies 
above our own needs. If that foreign 
demand should almost wholly disap- 
pear, we would be in serious difficulty 
with price supports for. some of our 
important farm commodities. 

“Should large surpluses develop in 
a number of the commodities for 
which support prices have been as- 
sured, and if, at the same time, prices 
paid by farmers were held at an in- 
flated level, the support price pro- 
gram could cost the taxpayers of the 
nation many millions. of dollars. To 
avoid this danger, we need industrial 
production to match farm production, 
stabilized prices at fair levels through- 
out our economy, good foreign mar- 
kets for a number of important farm 
products and a high level of employ- 
ment in this country.” 





Allocations, Import Extension 
Hearings to Begin April 24 


Washington, D. C.—The opening 
gun in the fight over the continua- 
tion of export allocations of grains, 
fats and oils, rice and other com- 
modities after June 30, 1947, and the 
import controls over these commodi- 
ties, was fired last week with the in- 
troduction of HR-3049 in the House 
by Representative Paul Shafer of 
Michigan. The bill was referred to 
the Armed Services committee of the 
House and hearings will start on 
April 24, 1947, with government advo- 
cates of maintained controls as the 
first witnesses. Industry and other 
witnesses are welcome and will be 
heard, it was asserted in congression- 
al circles. 

Congressman Shafer said last week 
that he does not expect his bill to 
pass in its present form. He intro- 
duced this measure to get the ball 
rolling and expects that testimony at 
the hearings will considerably clarify 


the need for further allocation con- 
trol over exports and imports and 
probably will result in substantial 
modification of the bill as introduced. 
C. Tyler Wood of the State De- 
partment and leading economic ad- 
visor to Will Clayton, undersecretary 
of state, is expected to lead off a list 
of government witnesses urging main- 
tenance of allocation controls. Mr. 
Wood, prior to 1942 was senior part- 
ner of the brokerage firm of Gilbert 
Elliott & Co. of New York and subse- 
quently served with the War Pro- 
duction Board and the War Depart- 
ment before his appointment at the 
State Department. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


POLISH GRAINS UNDER CONTROL 


The Polish government, ‘owing to 
the current shortage of cereal grains, 
has placed all grains stored in pri- 
vate warehouses under governmental 
control, according to press reports. 








Hearing Held on 
Enrichment Bill 
for Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn.—Opinion for and 
against the proposed Connecticut. en- 
richment bill was expressed at a pub- 
lic hearing on the bill in the state 
capitol April 15. 

Representatives of the Connecticut 
Bakers Association, Inc., attending 
the hearing declared that they fa- 
vored the principle of enrichment but 
not on a mandatory basis and voiced 
opposition to the bill on the three 
major grounds that the certificate ar- 
rangement had proven unmanageable 
in other states, the proposed bill 
placed too much power in the hands 
of the dairy and food commissioner 
of the state and the economy aspects 
of the legislation. 

Reiterating their desire for enrich- 
ment on a voluntary basis, the group 
representing the CPA presented a 12- 
point rebuttal expressing fear of the 
precedent the bill might set in allow- 
ing for later added requirements, out- 
lining the present number of restric- 
tive laws in the state affecting bak- 
ers, and declaring that the bill made 
it “unlawful to make any loaf of 
bread not enriched even though it 
might be better.” 

Proponents of House Bill 1270 ex- 
pressing opinion at the hearing in- 
cluded Dr. G. R. Cowgill, professor 
of nutrition, Yale University, and 
member of the nutrition board of the 
National Research Council; Dr. Al- 
fred Burgdorf, health officer of Hart- 
ford, a spokesman for the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., and representatives of the 
following state and national associa- 
tions: Connecticut Dietetic Associa- 
tion; subcommittee on enrichment, 
Women’s Joint Action Committee; 
Nutrition Committee of the Visiting 
Nurses, New Britain; Nutrition Com- 
mittee, Greenwich; American Dietetic 
Association; American Medical Asso- 
ciation; the Connecticut School Lunch 
Committee, and the Connecticut 
State Public Health and Nursing As- 
sociation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, April 17, the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c, and 
an extra dividend of 50c, was de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of the company, making a to- 
tal of $2.50 per share for the fiscal 
year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 
MAKES SHIPPING SURVEY 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo Board of 
Trade is inaugurating a canvass of all 
soft wheat shippers in parts of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan served by this 
point to determine their probable re- 
quirements in the way of boxcars on 
the new crop. 

This is being done in conformity to 
similar activity in other sections so 
that this section may not be over- 
looked in the allocation of freight cars 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and any other governmental or 
railroad administrative bodies. 
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OF FALL WHEAT IN SOUTHWEST 


Condition of Crop Remains Good, But Concern Shown 
Over Possible Late Harvest—Field Work Behind 
Schedule in Northwest and Canada 


Although condition of winter wheat 
in the Southwest continues favorable, 
so much rain has fallen in the last 
month that there is some concern 
over the retarded growth of the 
plants. With farm stocks at a point 
far below average and the large 
grain commitments abroad for the 
next three months, an early harvest 
of the new crop is much desired this 
year. 

Total moisture this year in most 
sections of the Southwest averages 
over 12 in., which is 5 in. above the 
normal to this date. 

The Kansas weather and crop re- 
port for the week ending April 15 
states that winter wheat growth was 
accelerated some due to slightly 
warmer temperatures. The crop is 
approaching the jointing stage in a 
few fields in southwestern Kansas. 
In eastern counties some fields have 
yellow spots appearing as a result 
of too much moisture and lack of sun- 
shine. Heavy rains during the week 
caused considerable washing of soil 
in many parts of the state, with the 
most serious erosion in fields which 
were being prepared for spring crops. 


Crops Improve 

Excessive rains covered Oklahoma 
during the week, and many rivers and 
streams were near flood stage. 
Wheat, oats and barley showed 
marked improvement in condition due 
to good moisture supplies and favor- 
able temperatures for growth. Some 
west central counties have a fairly 
heavy infestation of green bugs, but 
damage to small grains has been 
slight. 

Surface moisture which had be- 
come depleted in scattered counties 
of Texas was relieved in most areas 
by rains last week-end. Surface and 
subsoil moisture was now generally 
adequate in all areas of the state, 
except in far western and some south- 
ern counties. The season is general- 
ly late, and recent excessive moisture 
in north central and eastern coun- 
ties further delayed field work. Wheat 
was uniformly good in all important 
wheat areas. There was some green 
bug infestation. 

Winter wheat was making good 
progress in Nebraska, but more sun- 
shine is needed. 


Northwest Delayed 


Cold weather and frequent rains 
have delayed field work in the North- 
west. Snow in some sections of 
North Dakota prevented seeding, al- 
ready two to three weeks later than 
average. Winter wheat in the south- 
ern part of the state is very good. 
Subsoil moisture is mostly good but 
the top soil is reported too wet. Con- 
siderable flooding of lowlands in the 
Red River Valley will cause some 
land to be out of production. 

Freezing temperatures were re- 
ported every night for a week in 
South Dakota, with rain and snow 
almost daily occurrences. Fall sown 
grains are greening slowly due to the 
low night temperature and lack of 
sunshine. Little field work has been 
accomplished because of the extreme- 
ly wet fields. 

In Minnesota winter grains are 
greening slowly, No field work had 








been reported up to April 15, although 
two days of drying weather in south- 
ern counties made work on uplands 
possible soon. Unseasonably cool 
temperatures prevailed. Considerable 
flood damage was reported in the 
Fargo-Moorhead area. 

In Montana, farming activities are 
becoming more prevalent, although 
the season ranges from one week late 
in the western part of the state up to 
six weeks in other sections. Grain 
planting progresses when fields are 
workable. Winter wheat is generally 
good in Montana, although there will 
be heavy abandonment in some local 
areas. 


‘Seeding Late in Canada 

Seeding of the 1947 grain crops in 
western Canada is at least two weeks 
behind last year and will not be gen- 
eral in the southern half of the 
three prairie provinces until the first 
week of May. A little seeding of fall 
rye has been reported from southern 
Alberta. By April 19 only a few farm- 
ers at widely scattered points had 
started field work in preparation for 
seeding. Moisture conditions gener- 
ally are favorable. It is too early to 
forecast acreage changes to the vari- 
ous crops. The first government and 
private reports will not likely be is- 
sued until the end of the first week 
in May. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
REPORTS NET EARNINGS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. reports net earnings of 
$243,381.34 for the first quarter of 
1947. This figure compares with 
$325,588.20 for ‘the first three months 
of 1946. 

The 1947 net, however, represents 
earnings after setting up a reserve 
for all federal taxes at the rate of 





38% of net income, and an unex- 
pended advertising reserve of approx- 
imately $83,143.99 less in 1947 than 
was set up at the same time in 1946. 

A comparative statement of net 
earnings of the corporation for the 12 
months prior to March 31, 1947, 
shows $1,402,321.55, compared with 
$1,156,777.34 for the 12-month period 
prior to March 31, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR H. ELSAS, FORMER 
FULTON OFFICER, IS DEAD 


New Orleans, La.—Victor H. Elsas, 
65, former vice president of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
died April 17 in New Orleans, La. He 
retired from active participation in 
the company in 1941 but continued 
to serve on the board of directors. 
He came to New Orleans in 1911 and 
was prominent in the city’s civic af- 
fairs. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


<< 
Officers Will Be. Elected May 5 and 
Inducted at Meeting Preceding 
Federation Convention 





Chicago, Ill_—A special membership 
meeting of the Flour Millers Export 
Association will be held here May 5, 
preceding the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation. Officers, 
to be elected by the board of trustees 
on that day, will be inducted at an 
afternoon session of the association. 

Martin F. Smith, general manager 
of the association, says there are sev- 
eral matters of importance which 
should be considered by the - entire 
membership. Among them are 
agents’ commissions, uniform bases 
of terms of settlement, scale of al- 
lowances for damages to flour in 
transit sought by the British Food 
Ministry, and the future implications 
of long extraction flours. 

There will be an informal session 
at 10:30 a.m. It is planned to elect 
officers at a noon luncheon meeting. 
Following the afternoon session, 
which will begin at 2 o’clock, there 
will be a cocktail hour. 
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Robin Hood Mill 
in Sioux City 
Destroyed by Fire 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The 3,200-sack 
Robin Hood flour mill owned by the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., was destroyed by fire on 
the night of April 18. The fire start- 
ed on the top floor and was out of 
control within a short time. 

The mill, warehouse and power 
plant were completely destroyed. The 
amount of damage to the wheat 
storage unit of 1,200,000 bus capa- 
city has not been determined. 

Officials of the company said that 
temporary grain handling equipment 
is being installed to salvage the grain 
in the tanks. Cause of the fire had 
not been determined. 

The company operates other plants 
that have a total combined capacity 
of more than 46,000 sacks daily. 

Company officials in Minneapolis 
said that the amount of the damage 
had not yet been determined, and 
that no decision has been made re- 
garding rebuilding the destroyed 
plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEXICO PLANS $80 TON 
WHEAT CEILING CONTROL 


The Mexican government plans to 
place a ceiling price of 400 pesos 
($80) a ton on wheat to prevent 
Mexican wheat from following a rise 
in the United States grain market, 
according to press reports from the 
neighboring capital. 

To prevent wheat prices from spir- 
aling upward, the government-spon- 
sored national regulating and dis- 
tributing agency has obtained author- 
ity to prevent movement of any wheat 
in carload lots which does not con- 
form to prices fixed by the agency. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE DESTROYS WAREHOUSE 


San Antonio, Texas. — Fire de- 
stroyed a wooden warehouse owned 
by Liberty Mills, April 7, with dam- 
age estimated at $71,000. The build- 
ing, valued at $1,000, held $70,000 
worth of empty flour sacks. 














“Substantial Agreement’’ Reached 
on Compromise Portal Legislation 


Washington, D. C-—Members of the 
joint House-Senate conference com- 
mittee on the portal pay bill are now 
writing a new measure which is re- 
ported to contain “the best features” 
of the two previous bills. The con- 
ferees have still not been able to 
reach complete agreement, however. 

The committee has been engaged 
in the task of drawing up portal leg- 
islation which would be acceptable 
to both chambers for several weeks 
now, and further meetings are sched- 
uled. Strict secrecy has surrounded 
all sessions of the conference group, 
but it is understood that the mem- 
bers have at last reached “substan- 
tial agreement” on the differences 
between the Gwynne (House) and 
Wiley proposals. 


Important Concession 


Probably the most important con- 
cession that has been made by the 
senators on the committee, it was 
learned, is the inclusion in the new 


bill of a provision which would out- 
law all portal suits whether past, 
present or future. The Senate bill 
had banned only past and present 
back pay suits. Under the new bill, 
portal claims could be made only in 
conformance with industry practice 
or the terms of a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Unions would still be permitted to 
file portal suits, but the courts would 
no longer be able to award claims 
and damages on the grounds that the 
Supreme Court had ruled that the 
Wage and Hour Act makes such pay- 
ment mandatory. This was the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. decision which 
set off the wave of back-pay suits. 

The question of the length of the 
statute limitations to be included in 
the new bill is still under study, it 
is understood. The House bill pro- 
vided for a one-year period in which 
suits could be brought, while the Sen- 
ate measure stated that a two-year 
period should be allowed. Demo- 


cratic members of the two houses had 
attempted to have a three-year stat- 
ute placed in the bills. 


“Good Faith” Clause 


Another provision still under scru- 
tiny is the “good faith” clause which 
would provide protection for the em- 
ployer who had “acted in good faith 
under administrative or court rulings 
in his wage payment to employees. 
The House “good faith” clause would 
eliminate portal suits past, present 
and future, while the Senate Dill 
would have prevented only future 
cases. 

A spokesman for the conference 
group has stated that the new bill 
which is being written is “a 900 
one” from the standpoint of the 
House, which would indicate that the 
measure is one that will be accept 
able to the lower chamber. It is still 
rumored in Washington, however, that 
President Truman will veto the portal 
measure in whatever form it takes. 
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FOOD AND DRUG AUTHORITIES 
ASK CONGRESS TO AMEND ACT 


Recent Court Decision Establishes FDA’s Lack of Juris- 
diction After Goods Have Been Delivered to Re- 
tailers; Many Legal Questions Involved 


Washington, D. C.—A recent deci- 
sion of the U. S. Supreme Court deny- 
ing review of a ruling of the lower 
courts virtually brings to an end the 
seizure authority of the Food and 
Drug Administration over misbrand- 
ed, contaminated and adulterated 
foods once they reach the retail level. 
This condition was revealed by Food 
and Drug Administration officials who 
have asked Congress to amend the 
Act of 1938 to restore the administra- 
tion’s seizure power over foods, drugs 
and cosmetics at the retail level. 

This seriously crippling effect of 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
to the Food and Drug Administration 
authority arose in connection with 
the seizure of a contaminated con- 
signment of macaroni and spaghetti 
at a warehouse where the contam- 
ination was alleged. to have occurred. 
The courts ruled that inasmuch as 
the contamination was not shown to 
have occurred while the: goods were 
in interstate commerce, federal au- 
thority over the goods ceased to exist 
when the goods came to a rest from 
the flow of interstate commerce with- 
in a state jurisdiction. 

Under this ruling of this highest 
federal court sustaining decisions of 
the inferior courts, the federal Food 
and Drug Administration can no long- 
er exert seizure authority over foods, 
drugs and cosmetics which have been 
misbranded, adulterated or contam- 
inated in original packages at the 
point when they halt in the flow of 
interstate commerce. In application 
to the milling, baking, cereal and 
feed industries this-.decision means 
that the police authority of Food and 
Drug Administration officials stops 
when the flow of flour, packaged ce- 
reals, branded feeds and other prod- 
ucts of these industries comes to rest 
at the sale level within state boun- 
daries. 

Food and Drug Administration offi- 
cials have asked Congress to amend 
the Act of 1938 to restore to it its 
former authority. Food industry at- 
torneys doubt that Congress can 
legally enact the requested amend- 
ment on the grounds that it would 
be at variance with the definition of 
interstate commerce of the federal 
constitution. 


While lawyers argue the legality 
of Congress to amend the Food and 
Drug Act of 1938 as proposed by that 
agency several practical aspects will 
immediately interest the owners of 
brand names, it is said. 

Milling industry officials are in- 
clined to accept the practical approv- 
al’ of FDA officials on the grounds 


that from the viewpoint of the miller 
with a nationally advertised brand, 

DA officials lend a measure of in- 
surance to the manufacturer that his 
products will reach the ultimate con- 
sumer in the original inspected qual- 
ity. It is understood that the Millers 
National Federation executive com- 
mittee will study the problems in- 
volved at its next session two weeks 
hence and determine if the organi- 
zation will take a stand on the proj- 
ected amendment to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938. Accord- 
ing to FDA officials, a number of 
influential millers have expressed 
sympathy with the purpose of the 
amendment as have other food proc- 
essors who, in some instances, will 
appear personally to endorse the pro- 
posal. 





Milling School Advisory Council 
Considers Modernization Program 


Manhattan, Kansas.—The millers’ 
advisory council of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, met at the school 
April 15 and laid plans for a course 
of action to aid in improving the 
facilities of the department. John 
W. Cain, president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
chosen chairman of the committee. 

Means of helping the school obtain 
adequate facilities to handle the large 
number of students desiring to study 
milling were discussed by the council. 
The department at the present is 
able to accommodate an enrollment 
of 75, and this total could be much 
greater if there were more class- 
rooms, better equipped laboratories 
and experimental equipment and a 
general modernization of the mill. 


To Install Pilot Bakery 


Considerable thought was given by 
the council to the purchase and in- 
stallation of a new pilot bakery for 
which milling companies contributed 
a total of $15,000. It was decided by 
the council that Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department, would 
make an inspection trip soon to con- 
sider the types and manufacture of 
machinery and equipment which will 
be purchased. 

The Kansas legislature previously 
had made an appropriation of $10,- 
000 for the modernization of the 
school’s mill. It was recommended 
by the council that a group of opera- 
tive millers meet at Manhattan in 





Flour Production 


in February 


24,700,000 Sacks, Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—Flour mills in 
the United States reported the pro- 
duction of 24,700,000 sacks of wheat 
flour in February, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. This com- 
pares well with the record total of 
27,900,000 sacks for the previous 
month, which had three more work- 
ing days than February. 

Compared with output during Feb- 
tuary, 1946, production for the month 
Was down 3%, the bureau said. These 

res. were reported by about .1,100 
mills which are believed to account 
for 98% of the current total wheat 
flour production in the United States. 


The reporting mills ground 57,200,- 
000 bus of wheat in February, com- 
pared with 64,600,000 bus in Janu- 
ary, a decrease of 11%. They pro- 
duced 491,000 short tons of offal, 
against 556,000 tons in the previous 
month. 

Rye flour production during Feb- 
ruary totaled 150,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 163,000 sacks during Jan- 
uary. The rye grind for February 
totaled 334,000 bus, and for Janu- 
ary, 375,000 bus. fy : 
_ Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion will be issued later by the bu- 
eau in its “Facts-for Industry,” pub- 
lished monthly: 


May to determine how this money 
can be used to the best advantage. 


Operatives to Make Study 


Appointed to the operative com- 
mittee were Roy K. Durham, Chi- 
cago, Ill., director of the technical 
service department, Millers National 
Federation; Carl Grier, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; T. S. Ables, Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; Dee Mc- 
Quillen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and Donald S. Eber, Kansas 
City, Mo., executive secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

The operative committee will meet 
with Dr. Shellenberger and its report 
will be presented to the millers’ ad- 
visory council which will reconvene 
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BREAD PRICE DROPS 
IN ST. ‘LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo. — Retail prices of 
bread that were advanced 3c per 
loaf recently in St. Louis were re- 
duced to the old price of 12c a loaf— 
two or three days later. Rye bread, 
which had been raised to 15c a loaf, 
has been reduced to 13c. Competi- 
tion by bakers who did not advance 
prices forced prices back down, it was 
reported. 





later that month. 

Action of the state legislature which 
recently concluded its 1947 session 
was taken up at the meeting. It was 
reported that the legislature this year 
made no additional appropriations for 
the milling school. The only signifi- 
cant new action was the voting of 
additional funds which will increase 
the salaries of all instructors at Kan- 
sas State College by about 17%. 

Advisory Council Personnel 


Members of the millers’ council 
which met at Manhattan were, in ad- 
dition to Mr, Cain, Elmer W. Reed, 
vice president and general manager 
of Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kan- 
sas; C. C. Kelly, president and gen- 
eral manager of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; C. 
E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, 
Manhattan, Kansas, and E. F. Tib- 
bling, head of the products control 
laboratory, General Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. R. Ward Magill, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, the sixth member of 
the council, was unable to attend. 
Jess B. Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was’ present at the 
session. 





Texas City Fire Wrecks Grain 
Elevator, Kills Two Workers 


The explosions and fires at the port 
of Texas City, Texas, last week de- 
stroyed the grain elevator there, 
claiming the lives of possibly two 
workers, and injuring others, and de- 
stroyed some grain and flour at the 
port. ' 

While complete details on the dead 
and injured are lacking, it is known 
that one elevator worker was killed 
and another may have been lost. 
Several others were injured but the 
majority of the employees escaped 
without harm. 

The Texas City elevator, which is 
operated by the Continental Grain 
Co., had a capacity of approximately 
500,000 bus and contained about 270,- 
000 bus of wheat, all but 20,000 of 
which was owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and destined for export. 
The headhouse apparently exploded 
from the effects of heat and atmos- 
pheric gases and while some of the 
concrete tanks remain standing, it 
is said that the elevator is virtually 
a total loss. 

Considerable flour was in various 
stages of loading at Texas City, but 
the exact amount remains unknown 
and probably cannot be determined 
for some time, since a majority. of the 
records undoubtedly were consumed 
by the~blaze.-- Minimum -estimates 
place the amount of flour destroyed 
at 300,000 sacks, but the. total may 
exceed this figure by a-substantial 
margin. _ Most- of the flour .at the 








port, it is believed, was owned by 
PMA, which is estimated to have 
had about 250,000 sacks there. Some 
flour destined for France and Italy 
was reported to be at Texas City also, 
but it is not known whether any 
British flour was in store there. The 
British have used the port for some of 
their shipments. 

Officials of Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Lines stated that the Wilson B. 
Keene which was blasted in two by 
an explosion early the second day 
was loaded with flour. Contrary to 
some reports the High Flyer, also a 
Lykes Bros. steamship which burned, 
did not have any flour aboard. 

The cargo of the Keene was head- 
ing for France, the flour having been 
purchased by the French mission. 
The steamship company declared that 
none of the flour at Texas City was 
handled through its Kansas City 
office. 

Total damage to ships and contents 
was estimated at $5,000,000. No 
hands on deck of either ship were 
killed. 

The entire plant of the Southwest- 
ern Sugar & Molasses Co. in Texas 
City was destroyed and to date eight 
employees are known to be killed. 
L. H. Freiler, manager of the plant, 
escaped with serious injuries. All 
records of the Texas City plant were 
also lost, The company will begin 
operating from the Tex-Cuban Mo- 
-Jasses Co. plant in Houston within 
the next week to 10 days. 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR SALES SLOW; 
EXPORT BUYING SHOWS GAIN 


Bakers, Jobbers and Family Trade Watching Lower 
Priced New Crop Wheat and Holding Off—Old Flour 
Stocks Go Farther, With Bakery Sales Down 


Except for export business, which 
attained a fairly liberal volume the 
past week, flour trade remains ex- 
ceedingly dull. Domestic buyers, both 
bakers and family trade, are buying 
purely hand-to-mouth and _ sticking 
closer to this policy as the new crop 
season draws nearer. New crop 
wheat is quoted about 65c below 
current cash grain in the Southwest, 
and buyers who can possibly bridge 
this two-month gap are holding off. 
It is pointed out that baked goods 
sales are down from 10 to 30% in 
various parts of the country from a 
year ago, which is stretching bakers’ 
and jobbers’ previously purchased 
flour stocks farther than had been 
expected. No one cares to take the 
risk of entering the lower-priced new 
crop season with anything more than 
emergency stocks of currently-priced 
flour. As compared with a week 
ago, flour prices are 10@30c sack 
lower. 


EXPORT SALES REACH 
SUBSTANTIAL TOTAL 


Export business with France, Hol- 
land and Cuba reached rather sub- 
stantial volume and some round lots 
of both winter and spring wheat 
flour were sold. French buying 
prices varied throughout the week 
from a low of $6.05 in the early 
part to $6.20 later, basis Gulf, for 
80% extraction. Holland bought at 
$5.85, net, Gulf. Cuban sales were 
largely reinstatement of business pre- 
viously booked. Licenses on the Cu- 
ban business are being assigned on a 
historical record basis, except for 
10% which is open to new export- 
ers. A deadline of April 23 was 
set for license applications on the 
recently approved 200,000-sack allo- 
cation to Brazil. Belgium, Italy and 
several other countries with minor 
quotas still have June flour to buy. 


DOMESTIC SALES 
AT LOW EBB 


Southwestern mills reported do- 
mestic sales at a new low for the 
current crop, but foreign orders 
showed some increase. Bookings of 
hard winter mills last week averaged 
only 24% of capacity, as compared 
with 40% the previous week and 
15% a year ago. Interest of bakers 
and the family trade appeared as 
near to a complete blank as possible. 
It is evident that bakers must have 
built up larger flour stocks earlier 
this year than they normally would, 
probably because of the threatened 
boxcar shortage and the widely pub- 
licized government export program. 
Now, the reverse process is under 
way and stocks will be allowed to run 
down to low levels in June. Expecta- 
tion of lower new crop prices are 
a deterrent to nearby flour buying. 
French, Cuban and Dutch buyers 
took moderately substantial amounts 
of flour during the week. Belgian 
and Italian quotas are yet to be 
filled. 


FAIR AGGREGATE 
OF SMALL ORDERS 

Spring wheat mills booked 78% of 
capacity last week, against 72% the 
previous week and 32% a year ago. 





Individual orders from domestic buy- 
ers were small, but the combined 
transactions made a fairly good ag- 
gregate. PMA and export orders ac- 
counted for much of the week’s busi- 
ness. Bakers’ generally are  fol- 
lowing a week-to-week buying policy 
and are expected to continue this 
practice as long as the distant wheat 
futures remain at abnormally wide 
discounts under the nearby position. 
Some are beginning to show interest 
in July-August shipment flour, but 
expect to buy it at about $1 sack 
under spot. The Italian government 
purchased a round lot of spring flour 
and most exporting mills sold some 
to Cuba, which covered the island’s 
needs until June. Holland and Bel- 
gium continue to ask for offerings, 
but their price ideas are said to be 
30@35c too low for spring wheat 
millers. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 


Buffalo mills report domestic buy- 
ers still following a waiting policy 
on new orders. Deliveries on old 
contracts are better as a result of 
more boxcars. Domestic buying in 
the Metropolitan New York area 
continues extremely limited. Bakers 
generally are following a hand-to- 
mouth policy, with no prospects of 
any change, despite low commit- 
ments for May. Export business 
against June allocations was active 
the past week. Mills are feeling 
the shortage of domestic orders and 
are anxious for business. 

A few scattered, small sales are 
reported in Boston. Bakers apparent- 
ly are determined to avoid making 
forward commitments, basing their 
reluctance on the excellent prospects 
of the new crop. Many believe that 
signs of competitive mill offerings 
are imminent. Sellers believe that 
bakers cannot continue to hold off 
much longer. 

Pittsburgh trade remains dull, with 
all buyers holding to their day-to- 
day method of making purchases. 
Sales generally are for quick ship- 
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ment, with jobbers afraid to extend 
themselves because of possible price 
declines. Baked goods sales are off 
considerably following the active 
Eastern trade. 

With flour prices at Philadelphia 
locked in a narrow range, there is 
little buying activity. Only small 
purchases of fill-in lots are reported. 
Bakers are watching for a clue to 
the price trend in grain futures. 


SOME PRICE 
SHADING REPORTED 


Flour sales at Chicago continue ex- 
ceedingly light. Only a few small 
orders are being received, chiefly in 
single carlots. Although some bak- 
ers are fairly well covered, it is be- 
lieved that many will have to enter 
the market soon. Cleveland busi- 
ness picked up a little, but only as 
a result of some price shading. Baked 
goods demand is off 20 to 30% and 
bakers and jobbers are buying only 
as absolutely necessary. Domestic 
flour business at St. Louis is ex- 
ceptionally slow. Purchases are lim- 
ited to carlots to take care of nearby 


requirements. Flour holdings are 
light. 

SOUTHERN TRADE 
LIMITED 


Southeastern buyers are taking 
flour only as they need it, which 
causes trading to be hand-to-mouth 
all down the line. Bakers are mak- 
ing May commitments in some in- 
stances, but most of them are holding 
back as much as possible. Family 
sales are almost at a standstill, with 
retail stocks moving slowly. New 
Orleans reports considerable buyer 
resistance, especially on deferred de- 
livery flour. Thirty days is the out- 
side limit on orders, with most of 
them for immediate and prompt 
shipment. Springs are showing in- 
creasing favor, although southwest- 
ern hard winters still predominate. 
Keen competition is noted on some of 
the larger European orders, with 
some flour booked below the general 
run of quotations. 


PACIFIC WHEAT 
IS SHORT 


Pacific Northwest flour businesss is 
dull. Since the liberal Production 
and Marketing Administration pur- 
chases a couple of weeks ago, no off- 
shore business has been booked, but 
mills have plenty of orders to work 
on. Some are having difficulty in 
filling commitments on high protein 
blends, due to small receipts of Mon- 





Durum Granulars Still Very Slow, 
Despite Low Volume Unfilled Orders 


The anticipated improvement in de- 
mand for durum granulars is slow in 
materializing. Durum millers say 
that the current dull spell is just 
about the longest they ever experi- 
enced. Under anything like normal 
conditions, bookings would have been 
cleaned up long before this, but 
macaroni manufacturers keep asking 
that shipments, some long over due, 
be held back. Unfilled bookings, 
however, are sub-normal, and millers 
feel that fresh buying cannot be de- 
ferred much longer. 

Regardless of the dullness in gran- 
ulars, consequent lack of milling in- 


terest in the comparatively light re- - 


ceipts of durum, premiums on cash 
grain kept pace with the advance in 
the futures last week, and amber 
milling varieties are quoted at 5@7c 
bu over the Minneapolis May. Gran- 


ulars are held at $6.10 a hundred 
pounds, bulk. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth April 19, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.50@2.52 $2.47@2.53 
2 Durum or better.. 2.50@2.52 2.47 @2.53 
3 Durum or better... 2.49@2.51 2.44@2.49 
4 Durum or better.. 2.48@2.50 ooo @ coe 
5 Durum or better... 2.47@2.49 oot @ wee 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.49 2.48% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
ASME BSE ccc ccccds *179,765 74 
Previous week ........ 176,976 73 
WORE, BOO: cic dic csvcveces 126,670 60 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 19, 1947............ 7,964,023 
July 1-April 20, 1946.........+.. 8,377,748 


*Preliminary. 
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tana wheat. Domestic interest js 
quiet, with both buyers and sellers 
awaiting more information on the 
new crop. 


CANADIAN SALES 
BRISK 


Canadian mills are operating to 
capacity on export orders. They are 
fully booked to the end of May, which 
is the current limit on sales to coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom. 
The wheat board has advised that 
since Brazil and the Philippines are 
amply supplied for neaarby needs, no 
further concessions to these countries 
will be accepted for the present, 
Canadian domestic business is brisk, 
as bakers strive to build up reserve 
stocks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 40,050 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,908,388 sacks, compared with 
3,868,338 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,252,616 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two vears 


ago the figure was 3,738,836 and. 


three years ago 3,148,630. Flour pro- 
duction increased 48,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 31,000 in the Central and 
Southeast, and 28,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while there was a de- 
crease of 49,000 in the Northwest 
and 18,000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEED MARKETS SHOW 
FURTHER WEAKNESS 


Large Millfeed Production Runs 
Ahead of Demand—PMA Index 
Drops Three Points 





Feed markets weakened further 
during the past week or 10 days, with 
offerings plentiful and demand slow. 
Practically all classes of handlers fol- 
lowed a hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy, which made for a thin trading 
market and an unsettled situation. 
Meanwhile production, especially of 
wheat millfeeds and soybean meal, 
remained large and ran well ahead 
of the demand. The Production and 
Marketing Administration index of 
feedstuffs prices dropped three points 
to 226.8. Lower oil meal prices ac- 
counted for most of the decline. The 
feed grain index was down about one 
point to 255.4. 


Millfeed Prices Fluctuate 


At Minneapolis the millfeed mar- 
ket was jumpy and traded over an 
erratic price course. At intervals 
when buyers were in for a few cars 
to cover immediate needs, the mar- 
ket strengthened, only to fall away 
quickly again when demand disap- 
peared. Except for a few split cars 
for immediate shipment, deman: for 
wheat feeds at the close of the week 
was poor. The strictly imm«diate 
delivery situation was not under 
pressure, but mills had plenty of ton- 
nage to offer for prompt and April 
shipment. 

At Chicago, prices were little 
changed. Local mills did not par- 
ticularly press supplies, but con- 
stant offers poured into the market 
from spring wheat and winter wheat 
milling centers. At Kansas City the 
demand was slow, with formula feed 
manufacturers buying only to cover 
immediate requirements. Demand for 
formula feeds was ‘slack, reflecting 
the near approach of pasturage 
that area. 
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Futures and Cash Wheat 
Develop Easier Tone 


Earlier Gains on Large Foreign Flour Buying and Hoover 
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Recommendations Not Erased, However—New Crop Still Good 


Wheat prices have displayed some 
easiness the past few days, but fin- 
ished a few cents higher than a week 
ago. Evidence of some narrowing 
in the wide gap between current cash 
wheat values and new crop futures 
has appeared, with the cash basis 
showing marked weakness in both 
the Northwest and the Southwest. 
Flour business in domestic channels 
has become almost impossible as buy- 
ers watch the abnormal discount of 
better than 60c bu for new winter 
wheat under current cash values. Ex- 
port flour business is sufficient to keep 
mills running at a good rate, but the 
falling unfilled order balances of 
domestic business are of increasing 
concern to quite a number of millers. 


June Quota Buying Active 


Gains of several cents occurred in 
wheat prices early in the week. For- 
eign buying against June flour alloca- 
tions was active and a recommenda- 
tion of Herbert Hoover for the ex- 
penditure of $350,000,000 more for 
European relief added to the bullish 
fervor. France indicated it would like 
to have about 18,500,000 bus more 
wheat to tide over until the new 
harvest this summer and there was 
comment in Washington that even 
after the European harvests are in, 
the foreign deficit will continue to put 
aheavy drain on American grain sup- 
plies. Plans already are under way 
to allocate 825,000 long tons of wheat 
and flour monthly in the third quar- 
ter if allocation controls are extend- 
ed beyond June 30. It was calculat- 
ed that the Production and Market- 
ing Administration still needs around 
3,000,000 sacks of flour to fill its com- 
mitments to July 1. 

Rumors that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. might swap 2,000,000 bus of its 
May contract wheat for the same 
amount for July delivery cropped up 
almost every day during the week, 
but official confirmation was lacking. 
Such a swap would relieve the tight 
May delivery situation. Incidentally, 
it also would net a handsome profit 
to the agency, because of the wide 
difference in price of the two deliv- 
eries. The new crop picture in the 
Southwest remains about perfect, ex- 
cept that a period of sunshiny weath- 
er would be beneficial. Record pro- 
duction still is a definite possibility. 
Spring wheat seeding is late, with 
fields still wet. 

Wheat futures closed April 21, as 
follows: Chicago—May $2.55, July 
$2.20, September $2.14%, December 
§2.11%; Minneapolis—May $2.48, 
July $2.29%, September $2.12%, De- 
cember $2.07; Kansas City—May 
$250%, July $2.13%, September 
$2.07 3%, . 


Spring Receipts Increase. 


Arrivals at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth increased somewhat as a result 
of a slight improvement in the box- 
car situation. The former market 
Teceived 2,168 cars and Duluth had 
1967 for the week. The bulk of the 
avivals applied against previously 
made contracts, so that open market 
offerings were not large. Demand 
Was not especially urgent, but sized 
Up well in comparison with the lim- 
ited offerings. Even so, premiums 
lost 2@3c on protein up to 13%. 

for wheat “to arrive” were 5c 
Wer Minneapolis May for No. 1 dark 
Northern spring for delivery to Min- 


- flour. 





neapolis and 8c over May for Duluth 
shipment. Durum prices were rela- 
tively firm in the face of a continued 
indifferent milling demand. Elevator 
buyers again provided the principal 
outlets. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 


- values at Minneapolis on April 19: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.71% @2.73% 
BBR BO. UO cc hedscciscccds 2.70% @2.72% 
1 DNS 58 lbs ............... 2.70% @2.72% 
SB Bee OO SOD ccassccecccess 2.70 @2.72 
eo Se eee See es 2.67 @2.71 
eo eB ee erree eee rr 2.67 @2.71 
Premiums for protein are generallyy lic 
for 14%, 4c for 15% and 7c for 16%. 


K. C. Cash Prices Easier 


Cash wheat was less erratic at 
Kansas City last week, price ideas 
varying no more than 2@3c from one 
day to the next. The week began 
with a setback caused by large Mon- 
day receipts and a slow demand for 
Milling grade wheat of 13% 
protein April 14 sold at $2.66%, a de- 
cline of 8c over the week-end. On 
April 15-16 some of the weakness 
was lost and a few mills entered the 
market, though not aggressixely. By 
degrees the value of 13% protein 
rose to $2.73%, due to the lack of 
higher protein varieties to cover the 
milling demand. Later, mill interest 
subsided and the price eased again. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on April 19, protein 
content considered: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.68% @2.79 


No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.67% @2.78 
No. 3 Dark antG@ Bard... .....00% 2.661% @2.77 
No. 4 Dark and Bard. ..6...08 2.64% @2.76 
Bee SBOP. bb abepaniess cases 2.69% @2.77 
i a See Narr ere: ere 2.68% @2.76 
a eee eee a ere ee 2.67% @2.75 
a a Aer ce eee er ee 2.66% @2.74 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter quoted at 
$2.84@2.85 on Apail 21, with 13% 
protein bringing 1c premium. More 
buying interest was evident, but of- 
ferings were light and scattered. 


Midwest Buys Pacific Wheat 

Mills of the Midwest reached into 
the Pacific Northwest for soft white 
wheat and firmed the cash basis. 
Pacific mills have not been aggressive 
buyers. ‘ One milling company says 
that it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain an accurate picture of the re- 
maining supplies of Pacific soft 
white wheat because the large hold- 
ings of the CCC are moving so fast. 
Offerings from farmers are light, 
which could mean that the crop has 
been pretty well cleaned up. The 
carry-over as of July 1 is expected to 
be extremely small. A much better 
car supply has increased the move- 
ment of wheat from the country to 
terminals and has enabled some 
wheat to move outside of Service 
Order 647 to replenish mill stocks, 
which were so slow in some instances 
that production was being retarded. 
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JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS, 
MILL DAMAGED BY FIRE 


Junction City, Kansas.— Fire de- 
stroyed some of the storage facilities 
and damaged the mill of the Junction 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., April 18, 
with the loss estimated at between 
$70,000 and $100,000. 

An elevator and headhouse were 
completely destroyed by the blaze 
which broke out about 1. a.m. when 
the mill was not running. -Some of 
the. steel storage tanks at the plant, 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















April 13-19, Previous April 14-20, April 15-21, April 16-22, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
WOPERWERE cscs cccnsectevenvs *923,988 973,153 830,378 958,735 696,547 
eee eee er 1,410,027 1,362,492 1,207,204 1,259,275 1,091,307 
| Sea ere Pee 656,496 674,201 392,835 525,438 448,544 
Central and Southeast ........ *529,254 497,846 494,134 621,728 651,223 
North Pacific Coast .......... *388,623 360,646 328,065 373,660 361,009 
vl |) errr ter ere tye 3,908,388 3,868,338 3,252,616 3,738,836 3,148,630 
Percentage of total U. S. output 64 6 67 T 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
co Percentage of capacity operated . c July 1 to———~> 
April April April April 
13-19, Previous 14-20, 15-21, 16-22, April 19, April 20, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 88 93 81 97 70 38,319,666 37,212,065 
Southwest ...... 92 89 83 91 79 60,730,283 55,461,878 
Buffalo ..6..0055 97 99 65 87 77 21,582,411 21,843,781 
Central and Ss. E. 67 63 64 78 70 22,952,222 24,011,503 
No. Pacific Coast 119 110 91 91 88 14,353,766 14,464,218 
Totals cesere 89 88 79 91 76 157,938,348 152,993,445 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
April 13-19 ..... 953,280 885,202 93 bebe — aie -~ 
capacity outpu vity 
ee: WA. Se pepe oo April 13-19 ..... 667,800  *570,350 85 
Year ago .....-. 894,660 , Previous week .. 667,800 607,612 91 
Two years ago .. 814,380 835,032 103 Bg ae eee 667,800 548,435 82 
Five-year AVeCrage ...sseveccseeces 85 Two years ago .. 667,800 601,137 90 
Ten-year AVETABC .....cccrssccesee 78 WIVG-YORr AVOTERE 6 icc ccccciducecs 64 
. TON=FORE BVOTERS 666 ccccccsctscess 56 
Kansas City ¥ «Preliminary. 
April 13-19 ..... 364,320 340,693 Q Mi “ 
Previous week .. 364,320 307,843 84 Minneapolis 
Year ago ....... 364,320 290,345 80 April 13-19 ..... 378,360 353,638 93 
Two years ago .. 352,800 246,695 70 Previous week .. 378,360 365,541 97 
Five-year average 16 ROE GO. sci ceve 360,360 281,943 78 
BA AVETAGS .....sccccccccce F ago 20 
TON<FOAF GVGTUSS 6.00066 vececcssee 71 Two years ago .. 321,360 357,598 111 
DiVO-YOOE BVETARS ..ccrccscccsceve 71 
Wichita DOMAVOGr QVETERS 000s jececcisoes oe 61 
April 13-19 ..... 118,800 84,682 71 PACIF 
Previous week .. 118,800 92,714 78 Princi A OLFIO OOASF : 
Year ago ....... 112,800 95,729 85 rincipal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Two years ago .. 111,132 84,578 76 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year Average .....scecceecene 77 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETAGES ...csccevecersece 70 capacity output _ tivity 
s April 13-19 ..... 193,320 *243,433 125 
Salina Previous week .. 193,320 226,908 117 
April 13-19 ..... 100,200 99,450 gee eS 225,720 230,007 102 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,610 95 Tw Pea oa enn 020 
ya r4 wo years ago .. 269,100 235,832 88 
Year ago .....+- 84,600 71,520 85 = Five-year average ......csssescees 87 
Two years ago .. 85 PRG-FORE BVOTERS 6 iivcscicesicscce ¥ 79 
Five-year average b+ *Preliminary. 
are ee 4 ? Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Age 38649 ....0«% 134,200 145,190 108 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 133,738 100 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- . f Saerr 134,200 98,058 73 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago .. 143,200 137,828 96 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year average eececcesccceccce 87 
capacity output tivity TOMN-YOAF AVETAZS ....ccccsesecsves od 
April 13-19 ..... 791,786 *529,254 67 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,786 497,846 63 April 13-19 ..... 678,000 656,496 97 
Year ago ....... 770,706 = = 494,134 85 Previous week .. 678,000 674,201 99 
Two years ago .. 795,240 = 621,728 1S Wear ago ...3..3 600,600 392,835 65 
Five-year Average ....eesseeeeeees 65 Two years ago .. 600,600 525,438 87 
Ten-year Average .....+-+eeeeeeeee 62 Five-year average .............05. 75 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVETARE .....ccececcccoes 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-— Southwest*—, -——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
April 13-19 - 28,953 1,172,287 17,717 
Previous week.. 27,590 18,729 
Two weeks ago 32,402 19,259 
1946... ccvcccsce 18,650 1,082,005 12,879 
1946. .cccccssece 25,550 1,029,907 19,414 
1944. cc wccccces 22,099 1,043,414 14,105 
1943... ccccsccee 22,411 971,243 12,587 
Five-yr. average 23,523 1,059,771 15,340 
*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of 


-—Buffalot—, —Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


697,844 12,381 412,493 59,051 2,282,624 
12,550 58,869 
12,325 63,986 
723,400 * 6,089 428,798 37,618 2,234,203 
682,893 10,640 412,008 55,554 2,119,806 
618,598 9,083 410,600 45,287 2,073,021 
686,610 6,645 369,337 41,643 1,927,190 
661,869 8,968 406,647 47,831 2,128,287 


total capacity. 





however, were not injured. Damage 
to the milling plant, which stands 
about 50 ft from the point of the fire, 
was. largely confined to smoke and 
scorching and was estimated at $10,- 
000 to $15,000. The office building 
was unharmed. 

Included in the loss were 10,000 
bus of wheat and $5,000 worth of 
feed and screenings. 

Flour milling capacity of the plant 
is.1;200 sacks daily. F. A. Daughtery 


is manager of the mill, which is a 
unit of the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas. 
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MILLING FIRM INCORPORATED 





Gering, Neb.—The Nile Valley Co- 
operative Grain & Milling Co. has 
been incorporated here with capital- 
ization of $100,000. Incorporators are 
Fay E. Seip, Scottsbluff, Neb., and 
39 others. 
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Industry Promotional Policies 
to Be Discussed by ABA Group 


Chicago, Ill—The executive com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation will meet in a two-day ses- 
sion at the Stevens Hotel here April 
24-25 to discuss policies affecting the 
newly launched baking industry pro- 
motional program. 

The program, which will aim to in- 
crease public recognition of the bak- 
er’s real place in the community as 
well as to build greater sales for all 
bakery products, was given the green 
light last month when it reached its 
minimum subscription goal of $500,- 
000 annually for three years. 

Subscriptions to the funds through 
April 18 totaled $522,332.26 for the 
three-year campaign, according to an 
announcement by the fund com- 
mittee. 

At this week’s meeting, ABA’s ex- 
ecutive committee will review and 
appoint the new promotional plan- 
ning committee, whose members rep- 
resent all factors within the baking 
industry. This committee will ap- 
prove all steps in the program and 
all budgets and expenditures. In the 
near future, it will meet and select 
the program’s advertising agency 
and public relations council, who will 
work in collaboration with the ABA 
headquarters staff and President C. 
P. Binner. 





Betty Ball 
BAKER’S DAUGHTER WINS—Bet- 


ty Ball, senior in Opelika (Ala.) 
High School, has successfully com- 
peted in three oratorical contests. 
Betty is the daughter of George 
Ball, immediate past president of the 
Southern Bakers Association and 
chairman of its board of governors 
and owner of Ball’s bakery, Opelika, 
Ala. Miss Ball began by winning the 
contest in Opelika High School. She 
entered the Lee County contest and 
won that. Next came the district 
contest early in April. She was win- 
ner again against contestants from 
nine counties in the district. This 
third victory gave her a_ year’s 
scholarship in Birmingham-Southern 
College. 








Attending the ABA executive com- 
mittee meeting, in addition to its 
regular members, will be John T. Mc- 
Carthy of Toledo, Ohio, member of 
the fund committee; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, New York; Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, ABA chairman, and President 
Binner. Mr. McCarthy will discuss 
the future plans for an aggressive 
industry drive to endeavor to double 
the present minimum fund and thus 
provide additional funds for greater 
coverage in the use of national ad- 
vertising media. 

Members of the ABA executive 
committee include: L. E. Caster, 
Rockford, Ill; Louis Garttner, Madi- 
son, Wis; E. E. Kelley, Jr., New York 
City; Albert Gordon, Los Angeles, 
Cal; Henry Stude, Chicago; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Denver, Colo; Ralph D. 
Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y;. Russell L. 
White, Indianapolis, Ind; Gerard R. 
Williams, Scranton, Pa; Paul W. 
Zickgraff, Peoria, Ill; Eugene Quigg, 
Richmond, Ind., and Howard Kilpat- 
rick, San Francisco, Cal. 
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NBC ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR 
NEW BAKERY IN PORTLAND 


Portland, Oregon.—Plans of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. for the establish- 
ment of a $6,000,000 bakery in Port- 
land were announced by George H. 
Coppers, president of the company, 
at the company’s recent annual meet- 
ing. 

The Portland project is a part of a 
$25,000,000 expansion and moderniza- 
tion program, which is projected for 
completion in nine months to two 
years, he said. . 

Bernard N. Aspergen, Portland 
manager for the company, said he 
was at this time unable to reveal any 
details of the company’s expansion 
program. The company is already 
operating a plant here in a block- 
square building producing crackers 
and cones. 
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“OUTING” PLANNED FOR 
POTOMAC STATES GROUP 


Virginia Beach, Va.—The conven- 
tion committee of the Potomac States 
Bakers Association led by Lewis G. 
Graeves, president, and L. A. Schil- 
linger, co-ordinator, held a pre-con- 
vention meeting at the Cavalier Ho- 
tel, Virginia Beach, Va., April 12-13. 

Present were Carl Hauswald, Ed- 
win Muhly, John Ruthke, Charles 
Stroh, Paul Corcoran, Miles Decker, 
Ray Sullivan, Bill Schoenhut, Bill 
Decker, Walter Kilian, Russ Shaw, 
Charles Godwin, Roy Duncan, Adolph 














LLL SELENE LL ET LED LMR SB GLEE LAO LD ALE AL ED 
TEXAS BILL SETS NEW 
LOAF SIZE 

Austin, Texas. — A bill has been 
filed in the Texas legislature to per- 
mit production of 114-lb loaves of 
bread. Present Texas bread weight 
laws call for 1-lb or 1'4-lb loaves or 
loaves multiples of 1 Ib. , 


Jahn, C. H. Bollinger and Emmet 
Gary. 

Arrangements were completed for 
the joint “outing” of the Potomac 
States association and the Bakers 
Club of Baltimore scheduled at the 
Cavalier Hotel June 8-11. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BUFFALO DIRECTORS 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Association elected four new 
directors at the April meeting in 
MacDoel’s Restaurant. Serving for 
three-year terms, the new directors 








are: William A. Steller, Sr., Earl 
Faber, Rensom Hall and George 
Cavanaugh. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
GIVE TO CANCER FUND 


Hartford, Conn.—Members of the 
Connecticut Bakers Association are 
wholeheartedly behind the cancer 
fund drive as evidenced by a donation 
of $300 raised by the group during 
their spring convention here April 
13-14 and turned over to the local 
branch of the Connecticut Cancer So- 
ciety following the meeting. 

All convention attendants con- 
tributing $1 or more received a 
chance on a handsome pen and pencil 
set given to the lucky ticket holder 
at the annual spring dinner party. 
The $300 donation to the drive was 
presented by Kasimeir J. Winialski, 
Newton Robertson Bakery, Hartford, 
chairman of the cancer drive’s bak- 
ery division. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO DISCUSS WAXY STARCHES 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The produc- 
tion, uses and properties of waxy 
corn starch will be discussed by Dr. 
H. H. Schopmeyer, director of re- 
search, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
April 25 at the Andrews Hotel. A 
luncheon will precede Dr. Schopmey- 
er’s address. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RETAIL BAKERS’ GROUP 
DISCUSSES MANAGEMENT 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Bakery manage- 
ment was discussed at the April 
meeting of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
with Paul Baker acting as program 
chairman. 

Mr. Baker told the bakers that 
successful bakers must know their 
business and all its angles of manu- 
facturing, buying raw materials and 
shop and store equipment, selling and 
dealing with the public and their per- 
sonnel. 

“Bakers,” Mr. Baker continued, 
“must be constantly on the alert to 
increase their knowledge. In no other 
country in the world is knowledge 
gained so cheaply as it is in America. 
A baker should join his local, state 
and national trade organizations. 
Bakers should subscribe to their trade 
magazines and read the bulletins of 
their trade organizations. Bakers 
should not be hesitant to take re- 
fresher courses in topics they need, 
or to visit other bakers and ask them 
various details of business they wish 
to know about.” 

Mr. Baker spoke about the effi- 














teen 


ciency that is added to bakery man- 
agement when many business forms 
are used in the shops and stores to 
keep accurate account of materials 
used, goods ordered, profits or losses 
shown on various baked products, and 
other details of management. 

The speaker closed with an earnest 
appeal to the members to keep the 
retail baking business on the high 
plane it has gained in the past few 
years. 

“Use only the best materials and 
fine craftsmanship in your baking,” 
he urged. “Aim to make only an 
honest profit. Our industry can con- 
tinue to go forward if we all! co- 
operate in good bakery management.” 

Blackboard drawings, trade maga- 
zines and business forms illustrated 
the address. 
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War Food Order 
on Edible Molasses 
Ended by USDA 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has terminated 
War Food Order 51, which controlled 
the production, distribution and use 
of edible molasses, but has warned 
that the action does not effect price 
ceilings still in effect for syrups and 
molasses. ; 

The order was instituted on Dec. 
23, 1941, when it became apparent 
that the United States sugar sup- 
ply was badly curtailed through 
initial Japanese successes. Improve- 
ment in over-all sugar supplies makes 
the step possible, the department 
said. 
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GENERAL MILLS OPENS 
OFFICE AT NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, ba.—A branch office 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has been opened here at 711 Indus- 
tries Building. 

The office will serve Louisiana and 
half of Arkansas, according to Lynn 
Heard, branch manager, and will 
come under the division office at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Other officers 
include Walter T. Fowler, supervis- 
ing salesman, and Glenn Prock, of- 
fice manager. 








BREAD PRICES REDUCED 
IN NORFOLK 


Norfolk, Va.—Six small independ- 
ent bakeries in Norfolk have reduced 
the retail price of bread from 14c 
to 10c a loaf. At the same ‘me, 
the price of rolls was reduced from 
24c to 20c a dozen. “We will be 1os- 
ing money on every loaf we sell,” 
said Harry Golliday, spokesman for 
the group. He added that the mem- 
bers of the group felt they could ab- 
sorb the loss inasmuch as bread and 
rolls are only a small part of theif 
business. The price reduction will 
be accompanied by no increase iD 
production, he said, and the normal 
rate of operation will permit of sales 
only ‘to the “regular trade” of the 
individual concerns. 


———— 
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Kansas, Missouri 
Bakers Convention 
Set April 27-29 


Kansas City, Mo.—A well-rounded 
program of discussions by leading 
representatives of the baking and 
milling industries and a wide variety 
of entertainment is on the schedule 
for the joint convention of the Kan- 
sas and Missouri Bakers Associations 
at the Hotel President in Kansas 
City April 27-29. / 

Included in the program roster are 
Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas; 
C. P. Binner, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, , Chicago; 
Frank Jungewaelter, executive secre- 
tary of the National Retail Bakers 
Association, Chicago; Tom Collins, 
publicity director of the City Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, 
and a well-known humorous after- 
dinner speaker; Walter D. Warrick, 
vice president of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co, Chicago; Harold Snyder, 
editor of Bakers’ Helper; John P. Gar- 
row, vice president of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago; Harvey G. Rodg- 
ers, Ark Bakers, Inc., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Roland W. Selman, director of 
research, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, and R. H. Grosch, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The convention program is as fol- 


lows: 
Sunday, April 27 


1:30 p.m.—Registration opens, Room 211, 
Hotel President. 

1:30 p.m.—Golf, Old Mission Golf Club. 

5:00 p.m.—Registration desk closes. 

8:00 p.m.—Informal night. 


Monday, April 28 

10:00 a.m.—Business meeting, Kansas Bak- 
ers Association, 12th floor, re- 
port of the committees. 


12:00 noon—Luncheon; guest, Hon. Frank 
Carlson, governor of Kansas; 
luncheon speaker, Tom Collins. 

2:00 p.m.—Chairman, Fred Callicotte, sec- 
retary of the Missouri Bakers 
Association. “It Might Hap- 
pen,” Walter D. Warrick; ‘The 


Chemist in Commercial Bread 
Production,” Roland Selman; 
“Today and Future Problems of 
Retail Bakers,’’ Frank Junge- 
waelter. 
Tuesday, April 29 

9:45 a.m.—‘‘Why Join,’’ Harold Snyder; all- 
color sound picture ‘“‘The Red 
Wagon,” Swift & Co. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon, Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club. 

2:00 p.m.—‘‘Bakery Personnel,’’ Harvey G. 
Rodgers; ‘‘When the Bases Are 
Loaded Is No Time to Bunt,” 
Cc. P. Binner; ‘Evolution in the 
Mechanics of Bread Manufac- 
ture,” R. H. Grosch. 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet, main ballroom, 

show and dancing. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM LEADERS APPROVE 
WORLD WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Washington, D. C.—The nation’s 
Principal farm organizations “look 
With favor” upon the proposed inter- 
national ‘wheat agreement under 
which the importing nations would 
agree to buy definite amounts of 
Wheat while exporting nations would 
guarantee to supply the grain at a 
price determined by a definite for- 
mula. : 

Representatives of The Grange, 
arm Bureau and National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives held a three- 
day meeting which concluded April 
10, and also approved creation of an 
international trade organization and 
agreed to consider the controversial 
issue of revising the parity formula 
for agricultural products at the 
group’s next meeting in September. . 

A request was made by the group 
for a 20% reduction in personnel and 
administrative expenses of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but with the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 


floor 
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the school lunch program, the new 
program under the Farm Research 
and Marketing Act, and education 
projects exempted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UNION BAG EARNINGS 
EQUAL $2.10 A SHARE 


Chicago, Ill. — Alexander Calder, 
president of Union Bag & Paper Co., 
said earnings in the first quarter of 
1947 were estimated to have been 
equal to $2.10 to $2.15 a share. Net 
income for 1946 was $5,254,953, equal 
to $4.13 a capital share. A new pa- 
per machine and a new plant de- 
signed for the manufacture of cor- 








rugated shipping. containers are ex- 
pected to be ready for operation by 
September, Mr. Calder said, adding 
that progress had been delayed by 
shortages of materials, principally 
steel. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR 
ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo—E. A. Meyer, 
assistant administrator of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, will 
address the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
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of Cereal Chemists to be held in Kan- 
sas City May 19-23. His address will 
concern the significance and meaning 
of the research and marketing act. 

_ Mr. Meyer is assistant administra- 
tor of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Agriculture 
Department. He joined the govern- 
ment service in 1942 when he became 
chief of the canned food section of 
the War Production Board and later 
was named assistant director of the 
food division. 

Prior to his connection with WPB, 
he was, for 21 years, actively engaged 
in the food processing business in 
sales and distribution. 
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for lighter 
fluffier cakes 





CAKE FLOURS 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











WHEAT FROM EVERY 


MILLING \- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’snorion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


hic Col New York Nashville Peoria 
os ‘aoe oe Chicago Enid Galveston 

» Lou G Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City jalveston St. Louis . Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











AFMA Announces 
Election of 11 
New Directors 


Chicago, Ill—The American Feed 
Manufacturers Association has an- 
nounced the election of 11 new mem- 
bers to the organization’s board of 
directors, as follows: 

For three years: L. S. Riford, Bea- 
con Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y; 
Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling Co., Se- 
attle, Wash; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C; 
W. P. Frost, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y; Arthur F. 
Hopkins, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, 
Mass; R. E. Barinowski, Feedright 
Milling Co., Augusta, Ga; D. J. Bun- 
nell, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; B. D. Eddie, Superior 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, Okla; 
Fred W. Thomas, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Carl] Orsing- 
er, Waterloo (Iowa) Mills Co. 

For one year: C. W. Tilson, Dur- 


ham Farmers Mutual Exchange, Dur- 


ham, N. C. 
There will be a meeting of the 
board of directors, including the newly 


elected members, at the Drake Hotel,’ 


Chicago, April 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


G. W. WINSTON ELECTED 
CLEARING HOUSE HEAD 


Milwaukee, Wis.—G. W. Winston, 
G. W. Winston Co., has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Clearing Association, with the 
following other officers: A. D. Ben- 
nett, Stratton Grain Co., vice presi- 
dent; Joseph Lers, secretary; A. L. 
Johnstone, Johnstone-Templeton Co., 
treasurer; E, H. Hiemke, L. Bartlett 
& Son Grain Co., Carl A. Houlton, 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co., Walter 
C. Holstein, Mohr-Holstein Co., di- 
rectors. 

The clearing house has 27 stock- 
holders and 23 members eligible to 
clear. Directors adopted the follow- 
ing resolution to cover margin re- 
quirements on open trades: 

“Whereas, for the past three years 
clearing members have voluntarily 
had on deposit with the clearing 
house, funds largely in excess of mar- 
gin requirements, resolved, that this 
practice be continued and that the 
minimum margin deposit with the 
clearing house on open trades be: on 
wheat 30c, corn 16c, oats 12c.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. J. MITCHELL, CANADIAN 
FINANCIER, DIES APRIL 12 


Toronto, Ont.—A. J. Mitchell, a 
director of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., died April 12. Mr. 
Mitchell was widely known in Cana- 
dian financial circles. He was presi- 
dent of A. J. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., in- 
vestment securities, Toronto, which 
company he organized in 1925. He 
was a former vice president of the 
Canadian National Railways, in 
charge of finance. Mr. Mitchell was 
also president of Canadian and For- 
eign Securities Co., Ltd., and Cana- 
dian Northern Prairie Lands Co., 
Ltd., a vice president of Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Ltd., and North 
American Life Assurance Co., and a 
director of the British Empire Trust 
Co., Ltd., of London, England, London 
Canadian Investment Corp., Ltd., 
Simpson’s, Ltd., Moore Corp., and 
Standard Fuel Co., Ltd. He was born 
and educated in Toronto. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








FLOURS comet 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheal 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill. 





—— 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. ° 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


— 








“7 
The Williams Bros. Co 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 

Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the gr« 
ers at elevators we own and oper: 





—— 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 
GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 








aie Exceptional Bakery Flours J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &: fous, 








poration Bs Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
J | TWELVE-40° -NO-RISK — PLA-SAFE DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
URS THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 

ABILENE, KANSAS 





Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. ui A R 0 [ p A. M F i i [ [ 
Shell 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 

















Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR’S fine baking char- 


. acteristics are the result of selection of 


, 








choice wheats, skilled milling and, 
above all, a determination to maintain 
only the renowned reputation of this 


quality flour—the King of fine baking. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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MOTHER’S DAY PROMOTION—Lifelike artificial roses are being of- 
fered—for the first time in five years—with General Mills’ ‘“Roses-in- 


Snow” cake kits. 


The kit is made up and sold to bakers as part of a 


plan for Mother’s Day. Ralph E. Gaylord (above, left), General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, shows the roses to officials of the American Retail 
Bakers Association at that group’s recent convention in New York. Oth- 
ers in the picture, left to right, are: Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of ARBA; Charles W. Koch, chairman of the board; John M. 
Benkert, president, and George Cron, who served as chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee at the ARBA convention. 





W. B. Finney Re-named Head 


of Texas Bakers Association 


San Antonio, Texas—W. B. Finney, 
Finney’s Bakery, McKinney, Texas, 
was re-elected president of the Texas 
Bakers Association at the forty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the organ- 
ization held here April 13-15. More 
than 300 bakers and allied men regis- 
tered for the sessions. 

In the opening address of the con- 
vention, Mr. Finney urged bakers to 
improve their products and their ad- 
vertising and merchandising methods. 

“We have been riding a gravy train 
with biscuit wheels to sop up the 
lush business,” he said. “Some of us 
have built up a very fine opinion of 
our abilities, but now the gravy train 
has lost its wheels and we must ex- 
amine our methods and management 
of business. In spite of the dark 
clouds of the future, doctors and 
other professional people no longer 
condemn our products. However, we 
must forget what we have done in 
1944 or even in 1946, we are con- 
cerned with the business at hand. We 
must stop checking our competitors 
and start checking ourselves.” 

“The Road to Industrial Peace” 
was the subject of A. O. Malmberg’s 
address. Mr. Malmberg is on the pub- 
lic relations staff of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America. 

“There exists no other problem in 
business except that of human rela- 
tions,” he pointed out. “When any 
land or nation looks down and not 
up, that nation is going down—and 
it could happen here. The business 
picture today is more dangerous than 
even before the war. Never will there 
be peace on earth until the will for 
peace is in the hearts of men.” 


Sales Cited 


The president of the American 
Bakers Association, C. P. Binner, 
said, “You can’t laugh off 40,000,000 
loaves of bread per day, nor $2,500,- 
000,000 a year in bakery sales. We 
can stay where we are, we can go 
back or we can go ahead. All foods 


are competing with the baking in- 
dustry for a place in the human 
stomach.” 

Mr. Binner reminded bakers that 
other food industries are investing 
millions of dollars annually to pro- 
mote their products. He said that 
grapefruit consumption has climbed 
from 16 lbs to 57 lbs per capita an- 
nually mainly because of the promo- 
tional and educational programs of 
citrus industries. He added that the 
consumption of apples has dropped 
from 64 to 40 lbs annually mainly 
“because the apple growers have as- 
sumed that éverybody knows the 
story of an apple a day keeps the 
doctor away.” 

Frank Jungewaelter, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, gave the audi- 
ence a comprehensive story about the 
future for the retail baker. He said 
that bakers have let the breakfast 
business get away from them and 
that they must “be careful or other 
volume, too, will be lost to other 
foods.” 

“Good coffee cake or other such 
bakery pastry is almost a completely 
balanced breakfast food containing 
sugar, eggs, butter or fats, fruits or 
juices, cereal and milk,” he pointed 
out. “The nutritional value of bakery 
foods should be stressed by bakers.” 

He reviewed the baking industry 
promotional program and reminded 
retailers that this program will be 
especially beneficial for them in as 
much as all advertisements will pic- 
ture unwrapped bakery goods and all 
retail bakeries are the show windows 
for the industry. He said that you 
can ask any baker customer in 
America who is her baker and she 
will mention some retail baker, even 
though she may also buy some pack- 
aged bakery products at her grocery 
store. 

L. E. Caster, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, out- 
lined the many services now being 


rendered by the AIB and told some- 
thing of the history of this industry 
organization. He explained that many 
bakers are under the erroneous im- 
pression that when they become a 
member of the American Bakers As- 
sociation they are also automatically 
made a member of the AIB. He said 
that the AIB’s school of baking needs 
to be expanded to take care of more 
students and that numerous other 
services can well be expanded. 

Mr. Caster said the school does 
not contain any packaging equipment 
and should have more courses avail- 
able including training in human en- 
gineering. He said that the AIB’s li- 
brary is used extensively and that 
the laboratory renders an impersonal 
service which gives reports just as 
they come without color or prejudice. 

Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, ad- 
dressed the convention on the sub- 
ject, “Opportunity Unlimited.” Mr. 
Pirrie traced the progress of the bak- 
ing industry before and following 
World War I as well as World 
War II. He reported that in 1945 
the baking industry was making 
71% more bread than five years 
before. 

The new officers of the Texas 
Bakers Association are: W. B. Fin- 
ney, president; B. A. Peel, vice presi- 
dent; John Koetting, treasurer; Roy 
Braden, secretary; Mrs. Ed Goodman, 
executive secretary. 

The directors are: George O. Jones, 
Otto Richter, C. A. Gates, Enrique 
Perez, Charles Newman, Sr., Jake 
Golman, W. B. Baird, Herbert Schott, 
Jr., Gus Freitag, M. H. Martin, H. V. 
Barlow, Raymond Burford and Mrs. 
Mildred Schneider. 

There are four allied men who are 
also directors on the board of the 
association. These men are Charles 
Moreland, Jack Donovan, Red Leg- 
gett and Charles N. Tunnell. 

The officers and directors of the 
Allied Trades Association of Texas 
were re-elected with the exception of 
a change in the secretary from Bill 
Deavers, who has left the industry, 
to Sam Baker. The other officers are: 
Charles Moreland, president; Murphy 
Wilson, vice president; Jack Donovan, 
treasurer. The directors are: Lewis 
MacAdams, Ben Williams, F. E. Cow- 
an, Paul Olmsted, J. W. McVay, Tom 
King, G. E. Findley and Clyde Gibson. 
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Routing of Grain 
to Germany to Be 
Conference Topic 


Washington, D. C.—A four-power 
conference will be called by the 
United States in May to discuss the 
controversial question of routing 
German grain shipments, the State 
Department announced. The confer. 
ence, to be held in Europe, will in. 
clude representatives of the Ameri- 
can, Belgian and Dutch governments 
and of the Anglo-American occupa- 
tion zone in Germany. 

Belgium and Holland recently pro- 
tested the routing of shipments via 
North German ports in preference to 
Rotterdam and Antwerp. After the 
Allied government announced grain 
cargoes would be shipped via German 
ports because rates were cheapcr, the 
Dutch and Belgian governments of- 
fered to make up the difference if the 
grain was routed via Rotterdam and 
Antwerp. The conference is expected 
to find a suitable solution to the 
problem. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


EXPERT PREDICTS LIGHT 
OKLAHOMA RUST DAMAGE 


Stillwater, Okla.—Rust will not be- 
come seriously destructive in Okla- 
homa wheat fields this year, Dr. K. 
S. Chester, plant pathologist at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, predicted recently on the 
basis of studies made to date. He 
said that inspections indicated that 
January’s sub-zero temperatures “all 
but wiped out” overwintering rust in 
many fields. 

Dry weather during March was an 
important factor in the failure of leaf 
rust to increase. The plant path- 
ologist pointed out that, in Oklahoma, 
March rust development appears to 
be decisive in determining subsequent 
rust infection. 

The field inspectors also reported 
that throughout the region surveyed, 
the wheat has been retarded about 
two weeks as compared with the 1946 
crop at the same date. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Large Packaging Exposition Draws 
Interest at Philadelphia Conference 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The largest ex- 
position in the 16-year history of 
the Packaging Conference and Ex- 
position, conducted under the direc- 
tion of the American Management 
Association, was held in Convention 
Hall here April 8-11. Attendance 
ran into the thousands and was far 
greater than had been anticipated. 

The exposition was elaborate and 
complete. It included many types 
of packaging machines for innumer- 
able types of products, as well as 
every conceivable form of wrappers. 
Many bakers attended the exhibition, 
seeking new and unusual forms of 
packaging for their products. 

Exhibitors said that particular in- 
terest was shown in machinery and 
other types of equipment, indicating 
that manufacturers are concerned 
with streamlining their operations, 
reducing expenses and improving the 





packaging of the finished product. 

The conference and business ses- 
sions that accompanied the exposl- 
tion were devoted to a study of all 
kinds of packaging problems, includ- 
ing such topics as ‘How to Sell Pack- 
aging to Top Management,” “A Pro- 
gram of Packaging Cost Reduction,” 
and a consumers’ packaging «linic. 

Other subjects discussed at the 
conference and which give an idea 
of the line of thinking that is being 
carried on in the packaging indus- 
try today embraced the revision of 
the official freight classification, prop- 
er shipping container sizes, improved 
packaging machinery, the elimination 
of damage claims through proper car- 
loading and the techniques of export 
packaging. , 

In the exposition itself various 
types of wrappings and containers 
for bakery products were among the 
most interesting. These displays 1 
eluded bread wraps, bags for vari 
ous types of foods, wrappers for 
visible packaging, and an interesting 
demonstration of the use of pliofilm 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





_ VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour. ~ - 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








—-> Metropolitan Buyers 
40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 




















The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR . 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


teetttees 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





INNATI, O. 








by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Among the manufacturers who had 
exhibits of especial interest to the 
baking industry, from the standpoint 
of packaging, were Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co; Thomas M. Roy- 
al Co; Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc; Milprint, Inc; Riegel 
Paper Corp; National Adhesives Di- 
vision of National Starch Products, 
Inc; Sylvania Industrial Corp; Sher- 
man Paper Products Corp. and the 
Diaphane Bag Corp. of Pennsylvania. 

Other container manufacturers 
were represented in the exposition, 
especially those producing flour bags 
and other comparatively large con- 
tainers. They included Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
and Benjamin C. Betner Co. 


Displays Popular 


As previously mentioned, machin- 
ery and other equipment manufac- 
turers attracted a great deal of at- 
tention to their displays. Among 
those manufacturing packaging equip- 
ment for the food industry with dis- 
plays at the exposition were the 
Package Machinery Co., Consolidated 
Packaging Machinery Corp., Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp., and Stoke & Smith 


. CS. 


Several exhibits displayed heat- 
sealing equipment. One that at- 
tracted considerable attention was 
that of the Heat Seal-It Co., showing 
a bag making machine and various 
food products wrapped in these bags. 

Another large exhibit of machinery 
was that of the mechanical divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., which 
had on display one of its filling and 
packaging machines. 

Included in the chemical firms hav- 
ing exhibits at the convention was 
the Dow Chemical Co., which fea- 
tured its “Saran” film for keeping 
moisture in its place. 
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COLD WEATHER PREVENTS 
OPENING OF GREAT LAKES 


Toronto, Ont.— Continued cold 
weather is preventing an early open- 
ing of navigation on the Great Lakes. 
Ice is still solid at Fort William and 
Port Arthur and little progress has 





so far been made in breaking it up. ° 


The St. Mary’s River is covered 
with ice 14 to 20 in. thick and the 
straits are also blocked. Ice breakers 
are at work but with the continuance 
of freezing weather this work has 
been more or less ineffective. At 
present it looks as if it will be the 
end of April or beginning-of May be- 
fore the first boat leaves the head of 
the lakes. 

In the meantime, the supply of feed 
grains in the eastern provinces is 
inadequate. Feed wheat and barley 
are particularly scarce. There are 
stocks of these grains at the head of 
the lakes, and as soon as water move- 
ment is possible the acute situation 
will be relieved. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAILROADS ASKED TO HELP 
IN INFESTATION CONTROL 


Chicago, Ill.—R. K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, has urged that the Association 
of American Railroads employ a -full- 
time research man to study methods 
for preventing flour infestation in 
boxcars while in transit. Mr. Dur- 
ham made his request in an address 
before the fifty-sixth annual session 
of the freight claim division of the 
AAR, held in St. Louis April 16. 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


You can entrust the future of your 
flour business to SNOBUDDY. 
All of the best skill and science of 
milling are combined with choice 
country run wheat to make SNO- 
BUDDY the kind of flour that 
brings customers back for more. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


st IS 
MITE! 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held Z leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 


storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 


mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 


x * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


The Standard Others ° 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Western King Fiour__ 


Unfform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














e . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 

















Lurlgplofor/eper. 


CENTRAL Bac & BurRcap Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 


Os 
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Futures Activities 
Increase in March, 
According to USDA 


Washington, D. C. — Activity in 
most of the agricultural futures mar. 
kets continued to increase during 
March, according to trading data 
released by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority of the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture. 

While the increase in wheat fu. 
tures transactions overshadowed oth- 
er developments, trading in corm, 
oats, butter, eggs and potatoes all 
showed substantial gains as com- 
pared with February, and with March 
of last year. 

Most of the futures markets for 
feedstuffs and fats and oils—dormant 
at this time last year—are now in 
continuous operation, with a consid- 
erable volume of business. 

Trading in wheat futures, still 
small at the end of 1946, increased 
from 388,255,000 bus in February to 
509,683,000 bus in March, which was 
the largest monthly total since Au- 
gust, 1941. 

Further easing of the wartime 
scarcity situation in fats and oils 
is reflected in the gradual increase 
in open contracts in lard futures at 
Chicago, and in cottonseed oi! fu- 
tures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. Although activity is still 
small as compared with prewar, some 
suppliers of the cash commodities 
are again hedging in these markets 
against price changes, both on the 
long and short sides. 

This is also true of futures itrans- 
actions in livestock feedstuffs—cot- 
tonseed meal on the Memphis ex- 
change, and bran and shorts at Kan- 
sas City. Trading in these commodi- 
ties virtually ceased during the war, 
and was not resumed until late in 
1946. 

Trading in soybean futures at Chi- 
cago, comprising a large market be- 
fore the war, is expected to begin 
again in July, pending a decision on 
the grades of soybeans deliverable 
in settlement of futures contracts. 

No dates have been set, CEA of- 
ficials said, for resumption of trad- 
ing in rye on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and flaxseed on the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON WHEAT USE GROUP 
APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR 


Salem, Oregon.—Members of the 
newly established Oregon Wheat 
Commission have been appointed by 
Gov. Earl Snell and include: Jens 
Terjeson, Pendleton, five-year term; 
Marion T. Weatherford, Arlington, 
president of the Eastern Oregon 
Wheat League, four-year term, and 
Millard Eakin, Grass Valley, three- 
year term, all representing the Co- 
lumbia Basin counties. Ralph Mc- 
Ewen, Haines, was appointed for 4 
two-year term to represent eastern 
Oregon and William Enchede, Hills- 
boro, was appointed for a one-year 
term to represent western Oregon. 

The commission is charged with 
finding and developing new wheat 
markets and conducting research In 
wheat uses. It will be financed by 
a %ec bu tax on wheat grown and 
marketed in Oregon. 

The director of the Oregon state 
department of agriculture and the 
dean of the school of agriculture, Ore- 
gon State College, are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the commission. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. - MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


pm 22, 1947 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Centennial Fouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 





SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


. oe 700 _ am DEALERS IN 
bs" dee "| «ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


“increased MILLS AT atone ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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ear SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
res irans- “ 
uff's—cot- Spring Patents 
nphis ex- 
gi WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
ie ok General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 
Atlantic Coast Offite, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


il late in 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





. Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Yesterday, Today & Temorreu 


Nylons jor Relief 


CARTON of cigarettes or a pair 

of nylon stockings from the 
United States will feed one of Po- 
land’s 2,000,000 war orphans for a 
month. Either commodity is_ ex- 
changable in the Polish open market 
for 1,600 loaves of bread or 600 qts 
of milk, the executive committee of 
the Commission for Children’s Relief 
said recently. 

The committee pleaded for emer- 
gency relief in the form of clothing 
and medical supplies for the orphans, 
many of whom are living in bombed- 
out buildings, cellars, dugouts and 
underground bunkers in  Poland’s 
flood-devastated areas. 

Mme. Wanda Polska, president of 
the organization, said there was no 
scarcity of most basic foods in Po- 
land, but that the orphans had no 
financial means of obtaining the food. 

Mme. Polska explained that her 
group purchased cigarettes or nylons 
in this country with contributions 
and sent the packages to the com- 
mission’s representatives in Poland 
who in turn supplied the children 
with the cigarettes or stockings. The 
children then bartered for their own 
foodstuffs. 

She warned against sending money 
directly to Poland, since cash quickly 
found its way into the black market, 
while cigarettes were regulated 
stringently by a ceiling price on the 
open market.—The New York Times. 


Puritan homemakers used dried 
pumpkin meal to make their breads 
and cakes in the early days of Ameri- 
ca before wheat flour became plen- 


tiful. 


Parachuting Doctor 


OW to get a doctor in the moun- 
tains, but quick? 

Despite all their skill and care in 
fire fighting, accidents sometimes 
happen to fire fighters in mountain 
wildernesses far beyond the road’s 
end. Also, sickness sometimes strikes 
suddenly in spots out of reach of mo- 
tor roads or even pack trails. 

To meet this very real problem, 
the Forest Service has now added a 
parachuting doctor to its staff. The 
flying doctor is employed on a con- 
sultative basis and will be available 
to go on call by plane and parachute 
anywhere in the northern Rocky 
Mountain Region. 

The new “para-doctor” was trained 
at the Forest Service “smoke jump- 
er” training center. 

“Smoke jumpers,” by the way, are 
the brave lads who parachute down 
to fight forest fires in inaccessible 



















“Red Sawyer dropped by t’other day,” 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “look- 
in’ bluer’n a frost bit nigger an’ com- 
plainin’ 
such a little flour that he had 
more’n half a mind to take on 
‘a offer from a feller down to 
Shreveport to take all the flour 


said Old 


that folks was buyin’ 


he could turn out in July at 
a price that was little bet- 
ter’n nothin’ but would make 
sure he could run his mill, an’ 
wanted to know what did I 





on the night run.” 





think of it. 
Red plain out that I didn’t 
think no more of it than I 
would settin’ a turkey trap in wet 
weather an’ ef’n he wanted my ad- 
vice he’ d better go home an’ go fishin’. An’, I added 
he might mind what I told him a good spell ago 
about how a miller’s hell is lit up with lamps used 


I jes’ up and told 


—R.E.S. 

















mountain country. They pioneered 
in learning to jump in wooded terrain 
—so much so, in fact, that many of 
the techniques used by the “smoke 
jumpers” were included in the train- 
ing of our paratroopers during the 
war.—Consumers’ Guide. 


Stockings From Corncobs 


NEW plant is being built at 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., to convert 
corncobs, oat hulls, and peanut shells 
into an intermediate chemical for 
nylon manufacture. 

Researchers in the electro-chemical 
division of du Pont spent 12 years 
and $1,000,000 to perfect the meth- 
od. The hulls are a source of fur- 
fural, base for nylon synthesis. 

Significance of the development is 
that nylon can now be made, in part, 
from growable, or “renewable” raw 
materials—instead of from irreplace- 
able mineral resources. — Business 
Week. 


Man.Made Showers 


OPS production on many Oregon 
farms has hopped up 25 to 40% 
above previous yields, according to 
the Consumers’ Guide, thanks to 
made-to-order showers. 
When the hops need a bit of rain, 


the farmers turn on a sprinkler irri- 
gation system and the plants take a 
drink. The hops seem to like the 
synthetic rain and the farmers do too. 
Today an estimated 5,000 to 7,000 
acres in the Willamette Valley are 
under this system of irrigation, 
whereas 10 years ago farmers de- 
pended on luck and the weatherman 
to deliver rain when needed. The 
new irrigation practice is an out- 
growth of experimental work done by 
the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The larger yields of hops produced 
by Oregon farmers in 1945 netted 
them extra cash to the tune of more 
than $690,000. 

The English traded tin for the first 
loaf of bread to reach their shores. 
It was brought to the islands by the 
early Phoenicians. 


Theft-Proo, Containers 


EAVY consumers of tea, sweet- 

ened and no lemon, the Chinese 
are important buyers of “Saccharin- 
monsanto,” as a sugar substitute. 
Packed in round, 1-lb tins, it is cheap- 
er and more easily transported than 
sugar, turns up in villages and camps 
from Shanghai to Chungking and the 
provinces beyond the Great Wall. 


It was natural that the gray litho. 
graphed containers which mean “Sac. 
charinmonsanto” should be targets 
for. pilferers. With more than the 
usual patience: and expenditure of 
time, they removed the prized cry. 
stals, substituted sand or even sugar. 
Because their tampering defied de. 
tection, was discovered only by dis. 
appointed consumers, the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. designed a hermcetical- 
ly sealed can from whose false top 
hangs a porous cotton bag. Short of 
metal mayhem, it is not possible to 
remove its contents. Thus the great 
saccharin can mystery was solved 
and brother Chang has been thwart- 
ed.—Monsanto Magazine. 


Most glamour girls of 17th century 
England carried handkerchiefs on 
which were inscribed recipes for 
bread and cake baking. 


Bottle Shortage 


HERE are now 35,000,000 “truant” 

milk and soft drink bottles hiding 
in kitchen cupboards, basements and 
garages in American homes. In ex- 
plaining their need for these bot- 
tles, producers pointed out that for 
every bottle of milk delivered, the 
dairy must have eight bottles 
in the process of washing, filling and 
storage. Four bottles must be in this 
same process for every one delivered 
containing soft drinks. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the scarcity 
of soda ash used in making glass will 
continue for the next 12 months, and 
these industries must depend on the 
return of empties until glass manv- 
facturers are able to increase produc- 
tion.—Hygeia. 

Not so very long ago it was unlaw- 
ful for bread to be sold in Arabia. It 
could only be given or exchanged, 
present for present. 


Bill was bigger and he 

Knew more than I did 

About going to sea, 

Ahd hunting bears, 

Things important to a kid. 

He’d been inside of lions’ lairs 

And dived for pearls 

And dug for gold. 

Of course I didn’t believe al! he 

told, 

And most times he was boss, 

But we were equals when it came 

To eating bread and applesauce! 
—Marion Woodall. 
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BUREAUCRATIC SERIO-COMEDY 


P ERHAPS the incident is entitled to be re- 
' garded as minor and charged off as a char- 
acteristically stupid exercise of bureaucratic au- 
thority, but we have yet to see a more absurd 
procedure at Washington than the recent off- 
agin, on-agin, gone-agin bungling of export per- 
mits for flour shipments to Brazil. 

In the beginning of this ridiculous business 
many millers in this country had on their books 
considerable sales of flour to their customers in 
Brazil, with export permits in hand. Suddenly 
these permits were cancelled. Millers met the 
situation variously, some cancelling their sales 
pecause of inability to ship, others holding them 
in suspense awaiting developments, and still oth- 
ers terminating the contracts and voluntarily 
sending their customers various amounts. in ad- 
justment although their default was due to gov- 
ernment order. It is to be kept in mind that the 
Brazilian buyers concerned were generally old and 
valued customers of the millers. 

The second development was the issuance to a 
Canadian. operator of a permit covering 200,000 
sacks of flour for shipment to Sao Paulo because 
of a doubtless perfectly authentic claim of hard- 
ship suffered by an American exporter of the 
highest commercial standing because of a cargo 
ship commitment involving a substantial penalty. 
Just how this permit came to be granted when 
the flour was essentially in replacement of Amer- 
ican millers’ direct sales, shipment of which had 
just been denied, is a mystery to all concerned. 

The third step in the march of confusion was 
that, as the result of vigorous protests by Amer- 
ican millers whose contracts with their custom- 
ers had been cancelled by withdrawal of export 
permits, the Department of Agriculture changed 
its mind and the 200,000-sack special license was 
cancelled. The fourth and, to date, the last step 
is the unofficial assurance that there will be a 
new release of permits for shipment of flour to 
Brazil, with amounts allotted to mills based on 
historical experience-—prior year sales—as de- 
termined by the Office of International Trade. 
Millers now await this event. 

But if this series of incidents does not rate 
as a commercial serio-comedy, we have yet to see 


one, eee 
GREEDY TRADING OR GOOD WILL? 


HILE we gave it little more than casual 

thought at the time, we recently ran over 
in our mind the number of things we had bought 
within past months and intentionally chosen 
something made in Britain. Included, we recall, 
was a special kind of safety razor for which we 
paid $15, as compared with a dollar or less for 
any of several kinds made in this country but 
Which, incidentally, turned out to be not to our 
liking. There was also a top coat, which we made 
sure was tailored from sound British cloth; and 


there were other things which it is not to the. 


point to enumerate. 

We made these purchases partly, no doubt, be- 
Cause of experience in finding British goods sound 
and reliable, but in larger part to give a modest 
lift to the demand for British products if Eng- 
land is to recover from the tragic losses of war 
and subsequent inefficiencies of the labor gov- 
nment. Just how far and for how long the peo- 
ple of this country should favor the purchase of 
the products of British industry is obviously a 
decision to be made by the individual. At the 
Moment such favor can do no considerable in- 
jury to our own economy in view of the fact that 
Production in almost every line is insufficient to 
Supply the overwhelming demand. That situa- 
tion will not, of course, last forever. 

Speaking as an individual, we suspect that 
Sooner or later we are likely to be influenced in 
our own decisions by the future course of the 
British labor government in buying our products. 


‘chasing American products in return. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


This, because of its coming under our own imme- 
diate observation, applies particularly to the mat- 
ter of Britain, leading influence in the preposter- 
ous international wheat agreement scheme, ex- 
ercising its whole weight, including, so far as pos- 
sible, the weight of its associated commonwealths, 
on the side of agreement on a world wheat price 
far below the level acceptable to the American 
grower and which obviously would require a large 
government subsidy to meet Britain’s idea of what 
it would like to pay. 

For years Britain has ridden the Canadian 
wheat producer for enormous quantities of its es- 
sential needs at a loss to growers, as compared 
with the general world level, of from fifty to six- 
ty cents, recently increased to nearly a dollar a 
bushel. Its currently advanced scheme to require 
other wheat surplus nations to sell their wheat 
at, or even below the present Canadian prefer- 
ence price level, was promptly rejected by Argen- 
tina, with the added announcement that it would 
have nothing whatever to do with the whole in- 
ternational control scheme. Our representatives 
at the London conference, with no authority what- 
ever to speak for American wheat producers, 
were somewhat more polite in their immediate 
reply and, with the meeting in recess, sent dele- 
gates home for further orders. 

Those further orders will, of course, ultimate- 
ly have to come from the Congress, many mem- 
bers of which, especially those from the great 
wheat-west, have been outspoken in indicating 
that such a world wheat price agreement or, in- 
deed, any international wheat agreement involv- 
ing distribution and price, would under no cir- 
cumstances ever be authorized by it. Yet Britain 
continues persistently in its promotion of the 
idea of world price control at a level far below 
American “parity” and the wheat growers’ stand- 
ard of living. 

So, returning to the first minor incident men- 
tioned in this comment, we wonder just how long 
American people of good will and inclined to give 
Britain every possible help in restoring her econ- 
omy will continue this attitude in the face of the 
such persistent efforts of its socialist-labor gov- 
ernment to horse trade when its comes to pur- 
Our own 
suspicion is that our enthusiasm will wane. 


eee 
“HEAVENLY TENDER” CAKE 


FEW weeks ago we commented upon a new 

kind of bread for which the bakers claimed 
quite incredible virtues for making the human 
form, too frequently disturbingly plump, really 
and truly divine. Last week we printed on our 
own front cover the picture of what we, perhaps 
ignorantly, assumed to be tops in an angel food 
cake, with suitable embroidery and candle dec- 
orations, as any proper angel food cake should 
have. 

Now we are happily able to give some addi- 
tional particulars about the merits of a quite ex- 
ceptional angel food cake guaranteed by the 
great Gimbel store in New York to “keep heaven- 
ly tender and tall for 6 months.” Some part of 
the other virtues of this miracle among cakes is 
set forth, somewhat abbreviated, in the enthusi- 
astic language of the ‘copy writer, as displayed 
in a recent issue of the New York Times, as fol- 
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lows, under the heading, “Go to Gimbels for Angel 
Food, Says Clementine Paddleford”’: 

“Carry off heavenly angel food, an alumi- 
num pan, too! If you read Clementine Pad- 
dleford’s column in Tuesday’s Tribune, you 
know what she thinks of Mrs. Luker’s Rekul 
Pan-O-Cake. We quote a few morsels (ten- 
der as our angels): ‘. . . soft as down, snowy 
white, of delicate texture, of haunting flavor.’ 
Mrs. Luker’s angel food keeps tall and fresh 
for 6 months in the refrigerator, 2 weeks 
at room temperature. The secret’s in the 
Luker’s patented aluminum pan. Our house- 
wares buyer says the pan alone is worth $2! 
The cake is the lightest angel you ever set 
tooth to. It’s the big birthday size—serves 
12 people. Come taste it tomorrow—we’ve 
samples for everybody! We’ll ship cake from 
bakery to you—charge not a red cent for 
postage, even if you live in Texas. If you 
don’t think it’s the best angel food cake you 
ever ate, return pan in 7 days and get your 
money back.” 


We sometimes—well, at least now and then— 
wish we had the good fortune to live in New 
York and surely never more than when we read 
this piece about cake “tender as angels, snowy 
white, soft as down and with haunting flavor.” 
What a haunt that would be and how great the 
contrast between the ghosts and specters that 
now and then disturb our proper rest. And what 
fun it would be to walk into Gimbel’s and say 
“gimme one of them so we can carry it right in our 
own hands and you have our pledge that we will 
bring the secret aluminum pan back on the sev- 
enth day and get our money back on account that 
it turned out to be just the merest trifle less 
heavenly than the pictures of angels we have 
seen in dreams and in Christmas books for the 
kiddies.” 

And also what fun it would be to meet in per- 
son a lady named Clementine Paddleford and to 
have a gander at a Luker’s Rekul. Seems like 
we folk who are doomed to live in places less 
given to delightful imagination are missing some- 
thing. Still we can read the advertisements and 
wish and drool. 

Post Scriptum.—We just discover that a young 
associate in our own office knows Miss Clementine 
Paddleford from his earlier days at Manhattan, 
Kansas, and that she not only stands at the top 
of American household economic commentators, 
with a testimonial of appreciation from Mrs. 
Roosevelt, but is a highly estimable lady who 
should know about angel food cake if anybody 


does. eee 


INFLATION IN ENTERTAINMENT 


RIEFLY noting that the cost of giving parties 

also has advanced through the years, a mill- 
er sends us a begging letter put out by the Allied 
Trades Committee of a state association of bak- 
ers inviting millers to kick in on the entertain- 
ment fund for a meeting of the association in 
May. The author of the solicitation points out 
that a careful check of entertainment costs in- 
dicates that the bill will be approximately $1,000 
more than on previous occasions and asks intend- 
ing subscribers to bear this in mind when remit- 
ting their contributions. 

So waggles the world. During the war years 
when conventions were operated under govern- 
ment wraps, the business of “allied trades” put- 
ting up to pay the cost of entertainment of their 
customers at annual “get togethers” rather pe- 
tered out. Now, with the wars mercifully over, 
here it comes again with the bill for the party 
cheerfully upped in accord with the spirit of the 
times, or perhaps merely in tune with the higher 
cost of appropriate refreshments. 

Our miller correspondent raises a pertinent 
question as to just how the $1,000 increase in par- 
ty costs is figured out, but his comment is a trifle 
on the rough side and is necessarily censored. 
Anyway, he is not going to dig. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 








ial 


™ Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings soba 


From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 

NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—404 Merchants Exch. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Cargill Bulletin | 
Reports Promising 
Start for Crops 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Crop prospects 
for 1947 are off to a very promising 
start in practically all sections of the 
country, according to the Cargill, 
Ine., crop bulletin released April 17. 

Surface moisture conditions range 
from good to excessive in almost all 
areas, the bulletin points out. Parts 
of the Southwest, particularly spots 
in Oklahoma, report rains would now 
be welcome, but even there the situa- 
tion is not serious. Subsoil moisture 
conditions are as good or better than 
they have been for many years, with 
the exception of the Pacific North- 
west states. In that section, howev- 
er, timely spring rains, if continued, 
will largely offset the lack of reserve 
moisture. 


Winter Grains 


The 1947 winter wheat crop seems 
destined to create another all time 
record, surpassing even last year’s 
big crop. Considering progress to 
date and the plentiful supplies of sub- 
soil moisture reserves, there is little 
likelihood that it can be anything but 
a bumper crop, the bulletin continues. 

As of April 1 the Crop Reporting 
Board of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates winter 
wheat production at 973,000,000 bus. 
This is 26,000,000 above the prelim- 
inary estimate of last December, 
99,000,000 above the record 1946 
crop, and 319,000,000 above the 1936- 
45 average. 

The crop is in good to excellent 
condition in all sections of the coun- 
try, with only a few spots in the 
Southwest reporting permanent dam- 
age from last winter’s freak snow- 
dust storm. The fields are greening 
except in northern states, and the 
cool weather has encouraged heavy 
stooling and a good root structure. 
The plants are losing their winter 
hardiness in Kansas, and it is to be 
hoped that the last of freezing tem- 
peratures are past. 

A few reports of greenbugs have 
been received from Oklahoma, but 
no serious loss is expected from in- 
sects. The crop generally is remark- 
ably free from rust in view of the 
moisture situation, and this applies 
to leaf rust as well as black stem 
rust. In fact there does not appear 
to be a single factor which could 
amount to a serious threat to the 
crop. 

Winter rye is reported in good to 
excellent condition, though in the 
main growing areas of the Upper 
Midwest it has been too cold for the 
plants to emerge from the winter 
dormant stage. As of April 1 the 
Crop Reporting Board estimated con- 
dition of the crop at 88%, which is 
the same as a year ago, and com- 
pares with the 1936-45 average of 
19%. 

Spring Grains 

A period of warm, dry weather is 
badly needed to dry out the fields to 
enable farmers to start their spring 
grain program. Light rains or snow 
have been almost a daily occasion in 
the spring grain states for the past 
three weeks, with frozen or muddy 
fields preventing plowing and seeding 
operations. Unless the weather 
changes abruptly, it is felt that plant- 
ing intentions may have to be altered, 
with oats particularly being supplant- 
ed by later grains, largely corn and 
soybeans. 

A backward spring no longer pre- 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ences 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











KNIGHTON \ 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











S: R. STRISIK CoO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated i, 

Members N. Y. Produce Exchange direct 

Produce Ex. - NEW YORK RUSSE 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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FISHE 
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Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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New York City L' 
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Enrich 
Flour 
Safely 


with 


Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 











American Ace 


-A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















‘iva BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 

Truck 
Turines. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 









Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

























FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “© 
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“Cx Iden Li at” 


The Flour with ee Doubt and 
Trouble lett out 







LENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
“Lake City, Minn. 
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sents the handicaps to agriculture 
that it once did, due largely to the 
mechanization of farm processes. Ac- 
tual working time in the fields is 
comparatively small and once the ma- 
chinery gets onto the ground it is 
amazing how much can be accom- 
plished. The excellent moisture con- 
ditions give promise that the crop 
will get off to a good start once the 
seed is in the ground, the report con- 
cludes. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OFFICERS OF FORT WORTH 
GRAIN EXCHANGE RENAMED 


Fort Worth, Texas.—At the annual 
meeting of the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange April 15 the incum- 
bent officers and directors were all 
re-elected to serve for the ensuing 
year, as follows: president, Jack N. 
Greenman; vice president, Gus E. 
Cranz, and directors, W. P. Bomar, 
M. C. Rall, K. K. Smith, W. W. Man- 
ning and W. O. Brackett. E. B. Woot- 
en was re-elected as secretary, to 
serve during what will be his fortieth 
year in that position. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NELLIS FEED CO. OPENS 
NEW ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


Chicago, Ill.—A St. Louis office has 
been opened by the Nellis Feed Co. 
of Chicago, according to J. G. Nellis, 
president. The office is at 406 Mer- 
chants Exchange Building, telephone 
Chestnut 6084. 

S. J. Schuster, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Cereal Byproducts Co. 
for the past five years, is the man- 
ager of the new office. His assistant 
will be Wanda Lynch. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS MEETING, APRIL 23 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold this month’s 
meeting in the Trianon Room of Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Wednes- 
day evening, April 23. Dinner will 
be served at 7:00 p.m. and a full 
evening of entertainment and prize 
offerings is planned, according to 
Charles B. Dreyer of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE BAG ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHES SURVEY DATA 


Chicago, Ill—The Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association has pub- 
lished, in booklet form, the results 
of a survey made by the association 
to determine flour container prefer- 
ences of bakers. Information upon 
which the contents of the booklet is 
based was obtained by interviews 
with 526 bakery operators in 40 
metropolitan centers over the coun- 
try. 

Association officials state that ev- 
ery effort was made to keep the in- 
terviews impersonal so as to get im- 
partial, unbiased answers. The asso- 
ciation believes that the summaries 
presented in the attractive 20-page 
booklet are accurate and that they 
represent, conservatively, the opin- 
ions of the entire baking industry. 

The booklet is part of a joint edu- 
cational program of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Cotton Council. Copies may 
be obtained, without charge, by writ- 
ing to the association’s office, 100 
North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Il. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


‘Expertly milled from the choicest 
wheats, SUNNY KANSAS pro- 
duces a fine-flavored, smooth 
textured bread, fit for the table of 
the most exacting consumer. Baking 


quality comes first in the produc- 


tion of SUNNY KANSAS. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA > 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


OCG 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 














The Choice et the Pinest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Jones-HETreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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United Nations Food Board Finds 
Difficulty in Planning Program 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from over- 
seas sources indicate that the food 
boards set up by the United Nations 
to study and organize the dietary 
necessities of countries which are 
willing to co-operate, are finding it 
difficult to make any progress in this 
peacetime endeavor. The program 
originally worked out called for con- 
trol of production, distribution and 
marketing the principal cereal foods. 

According to a British White Pa- 
per, the first thing to be done was 
to pool all knowledge and experience 
in the fields of nutrition, agricultural 
production and marketing of food- 
stuffs. A study of problems of mu- 
tual interest was to be accompanied 
by conferences with the governments 


concerned since their policies would 
have direct bearing on any effort to 
follow up with practical action. 

All those concerned in this effort 
to bring nations together in a com- 
mon attempt to organize distribution 
of food are now persuaded that it will 
take an immense amount of study 
and co-operation to bring about any 
worthwhile results. Governments 
vary widely in their attitudes towards 
major projects such as this is now 
seen to be. Some are willing to un- 
dertake political and financial respon- 
sibilities but many are not. 

Obviously, this is one of the peace- 
time proposals which is likely to de- 
velop slowly. That something of the 
kind will emerge is more than likely 
but this will come only through wide- 
spread study of nutrition and its 
practical application to human needs 
as these are being disclosed in the 
aftermath of a worldwide war. 
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British Millers Call for an Early 
Return to Short Extraction Flour 


London, England.—Donald B. King, 
director of the King Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire, and 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, recently 
told a group of food correspondents 
in London that the milling industry 
feel strongly that the flour extrac- 
tion rate should be reduced at the 
very earliest moment that wheat 
stocks permit. 

“This step,” he said, “would be of 
the utmost benefit to our bread, to 
our diet generally, and to agriculture 
alike. The present extraction rate 
stands at 85%, and our bread is a 
daily reminder of the grey and aus- 
tere days in which we live. 

“Many of you here know the disas- 
trous level to which our pig and poul- 
try populations have fallen, our pigs 
from 3,500,000 in 1939 to 1,500,000 as 
at September, 1946, our poultry from 
56,000,000 in 1939 to under 27,000,000 
at the beginning of December, 1946. 
A decrease of 5% alone on the extrac- 
tion rate of 80% would greatly im- 
prove our bread and would provide 
approximately a further 300,000 tons 
of animal feedingstuffs a year. You 
may judge the benefits to our farm- 
ers and to our diet which even a 5% 
reduction would achieve, when I say 
that in terms of milk it would repre- 
sent approximately 150,000,000 gals 
more per year, or in terms of bacon, 
pork, fats, etc., 50,000 tons more per 
year. 

“There has been a great deal said 
in many quarters already concerning 
the huge sums which are being spent 
at present on imported foodstuffs, and 
it appears unnecessary for me to di- 
late upon this subject. But to cite 
only two isolated instances — over 
£31,000,000 ($155,000,000) was spent 


on imported dried and frozen eggs 
last year from the United States 
alone, and I understand that the 
government is hoping to arrange the 
purchase of 350,000,000 lbs (weight) 
of Canadian bacon, which will cost us 
another £24,500,000. These prices, I 
would remind you, have to be paid in 
dollars, not in- sterling. 


Arguments for White Loaf 


“As regards the loaf, I can assure 
you that the reduction would result 
in a vast improvement in quality. 
The loaf would bake better, keep 
better and be much more palatable. 
In fact, I think that these factors, 
coupled with the all-round improve- 
ment in our diet resulting from the 
increased availability of animal feed- 
ingstuffs, would have a considerable 
effect on the morale of the nation. 

“I must point out, however, that 
even with the considerable advances 
made in milling technique during the’ 
war years, it is still not possible, as 
some appear to imagine, to produce 
a really white loaf at 80% extrac- 
tion. This cannot be promised until 
extraction rates of 75% or so are 
approached. To those of you who are 
especially interested in the nutritional 
aspect, I would point out that a loaf 
of 80% extraction supplies in full the 
nutrient standard which was agreed 
upon unanimously by all the scientific, 
medical and commercial interests at 
the official Postwar Loaf Conference 
held by the government in 1945, at 
which conference, incidentally, were 
present such eminent nutritional 
authorities as Lord Horder, Sir Jack 
Drummond, Sir Wilson Jameson and 
Sir Edward Mellanby. 

“I have mentioned a reduction in 
extraction to 80% as a first step, be- 


cause such a reduction is secure, as 
it were, from criticism on any 
grounds, nutritional or otherwise. 
Public taste is a very important fac- 
tor, and as far as the future long- 
term policy is concerned—and I am 
referring now to the time when the 
world wheat situation is back to nor- 
mal again—we believe that it would 
be not the slightest use for the gov- 
ernment to impose an unpalatable 
high extraction loaf permanently to 
the public, since if the loaf is not 
what the public really wants, then 
no matter what nutritional qualities 
it may have, the public will simply 
consume as little of it as it must. 
This fact has already. been clearly 
demonstrated in other countries 
where similar schemes have been 
tried. And so, on a permanent basis, 
whatever decision the government 
may ultimately take concerning the 
postwar loaf, we hope that we shall 
be. allowed to produce flour which 
will completely satisfy the public and 
which, at the same time will include 
all the essential nutrients. This, we 
hope too, will enable us to produce 
the feedingstuffs which will material- 
ly contribute to the prosperity of 
British agriculture.” 
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VISITS TORONTO BRANCH 


Toronto, Ont.—E. H. Franke, man- 
ager of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., visited the Toronto 
branch of his company last week. 
From here he went to the United 
States but is expected back in 
Toronto before returning to his home 
in Winnipeg. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTROLS REMOVED FROM 
OATMEAL, BARLEY SALES 


London, Eng.—Oatmeal and barley 
products have been removed from the 
rationing scheme as from March 30. 
Supplies are sufficient to meet all 
normal demands for human consump- 
tion. These products have been ra- 
tioned since July, 1946. 

The news that they are free again 
is welcomed throughout Scotland 
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where oatmeal, in particular, is aj. 
most as important a food as bread 
although there has been some com. 
ment that supplies, accumulated 
owing to the rationing and become 
unfit for human consumption, might 
have been released for animal feed. 
Millers and distributors have presseq 
for such a concession over the past 
three months. Since these products 
were placed on the rationing scheme, 
the demand had fallen off to such an 
extent that mills and warehouses 
were filled to overflowing and many 
mills were forced to close down. 
Some 500 workers in the oatmeal 
mills in the North of Scotland have 
now restarted work after being idle 
for more than two months. 
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Public Relations 
Fund Raised by 
Canadian Bakers 


Toronto, Ont. — The campaign to 
raise funds for a public relations pro- 
gram of the baking industry of Can- 
ada is meeting with success. A min- 
imum objective of $100,000 by March 
31 was set at the commencement of 
the current campaign. Subscriptions 
had reached a total of $103,090 by 
that date and up to April 8 totaled 
$105,537. 

The campaign is national in scope 
and to be entirely successful requires 
the support of every bakery operator 
in Canada. It is estimated that a min- 
imum of $60,000 per year for three 
years is required. The main object of 
the campaign is to maintain and in- 
crease sales of bakery products in 
Canada when the industry i8 free of 
control. 
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McCARTHY MILLING CO. 
REPORTS 1947 EARNINGS 


Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd, 
Streetsville, Ont., J. J. Page, presi- 
dent, announced that earnings in the 
first quarter of the current year ful- 
ly equalled those for the similar pe- 
riod of 1946. The high rate of pro- 
duction attained last year is contin- 
uing and prospects for the balance of 
1947 are favorable. With normal do- 
mestic volume, active demand for 
flour from overseas and need for 
commercial feeds, it is anticipated 
that the current year will exceed 
1946 in sales volume. Directors were 
re-elected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Alberta Winter Wheat Demand Strong 
as Output Drops in Eastern Canada 


Winnipeg, Man.—The steady de- 
cline in the marketing of winter 
wheat by farmers in eastern Canada 
has stimulated the demand for Al- 
berta winter wheat and for the 
fourth year in succession this class 
of wheat is commanding a 10c pre- 
mium over hard red springs from 
Canadian mills. 

Unlike the producers in the three 
prairie provinces, the farmer in east- 
ern Canada is not dependent upon 
wheat for any appreciable share of 
his annual income. Wheat is used 
freely in the feeding of livestock 
in the East and it is estimated that 
a figure approaching 75% of the an- 
nual production is consumed on the 
farms in the eastern provinces. 

As a result of the decline in mar- 


- flour. 


keting of winter wheat in the East, 
Canadian mills are turning their at- 
tention to southern Alberta for the 
production of other winter wheat 
varieties suitable for the manufac 
ture of cracker and biscuit fiour. 
A year ago the greater portion of 
the stocks marketed by farmers went 
for export, but this year the mills 
are after every pound that comes for- 
ward despite the unusually high pro 
tein content: this year. Every bush- 
el is going to eastern Canada to be 


.blended with Ontario wheat for the 


production of cracker and_biscult 
In addition, Canadian mills 
are having farmers in Alberta grow 
United States white winter wheat 
for them under contract. However, 
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ARNOLD 


oes Ofees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS r 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
*CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 


Wade from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 





= ie Address Avenue Bldg. 
orsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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this wheat is planted in the spring 
and grown under the same conditions 
as spring varieties. In a period of 
three or four years the white win- 
ter wheat is said to take on certain 
characteristics peculiar to spring 
wheat varieties. As a result the 
seed supplies of the winter wheat 
must be renewed at regular intervals 
to retain the milling and baking 
qualities required in the production 
of cracker and biscuit flour. 

Trade estimates suggest that 3,- 
000,000 bus of Alberta winter were 
produced in 1946. The protein con- 
tent runs from 12 to 14%, although 
some carlot quantities have been in 
excess of 17%. Despite the fact that 
an appreciably lower protein content 
is desired for the production of the 
types of flour mentioned, it is in good 
demand. 

How much United States white 
winter wheat is being grown under 
contract for Canadian mills in Al- 
berta is difficult to determine, how- 
ever, the acreage is apparently quite 
small. 

There are three grades of Alberta 
winter wheat, namely, No. 1 Alberta 
red winter, No. 2 Alberta winter, 
and No. 3 Alberta winter. All win- 
ter wheat below No. 3 Alberta win- 
ter in quality may be graded in the 
lower grades of red spring wheat 
according to their grade require- 
ments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Annual Conference 
of Canadian Bakers 
Begins April 28 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual confer- 
ence of the Canadian baking indus- 
try sponsored by the Ontario Bak- 
ers Association, is being held at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., on April 28-30. A full program 
of business sessions and entertain- 
ment has been provided for the three 
days. 

Outstanding speakers from the 
United States will address the gath- 
ering. Among these will be Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Willson, director of bureau of 
food inspection, department of health, 
Detroit, Mich; Ralph C. Russell, as- 
sistant sales manager, packaging di- 
vision, Oliver Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Cecil Cadwell, 
production manager, and William 
Gordon, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, 
Mich; Walter Desser, Mama Cookie 
Bakeries, Detroit, Mich; Lloyd Miller, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ltd., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Oscar L. McGee, director 
of technical research, Nulomoline, 
Ltd., New York, N. Y., and L. Rus- 
sell Cook, vice president, W. A. 
Cleary Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Canadian speakers will include Col. 
C. M. Ruttan, administrator of bread 
and bakery products, Toronto; B. K. 
Sandwell, BA. LLD. D.C.L,, 
F.R.S.C., editor-in-chief, Saturday 
Night, Toronto, and a host of others 
connected with the Canadian baking 
industry and allied trades. 

Mr. Sandwell’s subject will be 
“The Trouble With Taxes.” 

A new feature in the way of en- 
tertainment of the ladies attending 
the convention is a fashion show 
scheduled at the Hotel Leonard, St. 
Catherine, Ont., on the afternoon of 
April 29, for which bus transporta- 
tion from the General Brock has 
been arranged. An informal dance 
will be held in the ballroom of the 
General Brock Hotel in the evening 
of the same day. 
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Tue NorTHWEsTeRN MILLER AL- 
MANACK for 1947 is now in prep- 
aration. It will be published as 
Section IT of THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER of April 29. No member 
of the flour, grain, feed and baking 
industries can afford to be with- 
out a copy of it. Subscribers to 
THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER get 
it without ‘cost. Others get it by 
becoming subscribers. $2 per year 
for 52 numbers — including the 


ALMANACK. 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


118 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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INVENTORY LOSSES 


Are You Protected If History Repeats Itself ? 





written down many billions of dollars. 


peak that may well correspond with 1920. 


ners, stockholders, and employees suffer? 


Commopity Division 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 


70 PINE STREET 
Offices in 91 Cities 


AFTER WORLD WAR I— Agricultural commodity prices 
soared during the first World War, just as they did in the re- 
cent war years. Even after the Armistice they continued to climb 
but... in 1920, prices plunged. Cotton futures dropped from 
a 1920 high of 43¢ to 12¢ in 1921; wheat fell from $2.75 to 98¢; 
corn $1.97 to 45¢; oats $1.08 to 30¢. Inventories had to be 


AND NOW-—tThe same commodities have faithfully fol- 
lowed their World War I course so far, and we are now at a 


If the cycle is completed and your present inventories have to 
be written down—will your capital and surplus be impaired? 
Will you then have sufficient working capital? Will your part- 


The commodity futures markets, correctly used; can provide 
a safeguard for your capital and surplus against this “inventory- 
shock” caused by falling prices. We'll be glad to examine your 
particular inventory problems and recommend means of solving 
them through the use of futures markets or other advantageous 
procedures. Why not come in or write us today? 


Merrit LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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in the Union. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
4 FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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CCC Costs Taxpayers Nearly 
$2,000,000,000 Since 1939 


Washington, D. C._—The Commodity 
Credit Corp., costs the taxpayers $1,- 
969,287,425 for loan, purchase, resale 
and subsidy operations from its cre- 
ation in 1939 to March 1 this year. 

The agency’s latest financial report 
shows that direct subsidies to farm- 
ers, food processors and importers— 
most of which was paid out during 
the war to encourage production — 
cost $2,115,979,242. 

Not included in this figure are sub- 
sidies paid farmers by the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Agency before the 
war for limiting production and for 
soil conservation. These subsidies 
total roughly $3,000,000,000 during 
the life time of the CCC. 

The CCC reports a net “profit” of 
$146,691,816 on its programs exclu- 
sive of direct subsidies to producers, 
processors and importers. 

Before the war, it obtained large 
quantities of cotton, wheat, corn and 
other farm products which farmers 
had put up as collateral for price 
supporting loans. Much of this nev- 
er was reclaimed. 


Increased Prices 

The war brought increased prices, 
and the CCC sold its commodities at 
prices higher than the amounts it had 
loaned on them. As a result, it wound 
up with a profit on many of its com- 
modities. The money thus made on 
commodity sales reduced the egency’s 
over-all losses to $1,969,287,425 for 
its lifetime. 

The largest single subsidy was $1,- 
255,094,000 to dairymen during the 
war. Officials explained that by pay- 
ing this subsidy the government was 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 








SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Our Inspection Is Your Protection 


OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT [tte ce 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Demestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








able to keep retail ceilings on milk, 
butter and some other dairy products 
at lower levels than otherwise would 
have been possible. 

The next largest was $238,432,029 
incurred through resale of govern. 
ment-owned wheat to livestock pro. 
ducers at cut prices to encourage 
production of meats, milk and poul. 
try products during the early part 
of the war when corn was scarce. 

Sugar producers in this country 
and United States territories received 
$103,331,507 in special production — 
including subsidies from the CCC 
These were in addition to regular 
payments, averaging more than $50,. 
000,000 a year, made by the Avpricul- 
ture Department under the Sugar 
Control Act of 1937. 

The CCC paid farmers $98,206,983 
to grow soybeans during the war to 
help relieve a shortage of fats and 
oils caused by loss of imports from 
the Far East. 

Costs of other wartime food pro- 
duction and import subsidies include: 

Beef $36,941,023, dry beans $13. 
060,942, cheese $67,638,581, coffee $7,- 
211,898, fruits $75,540,976, peanut 
butter $19,587,793, peanuts $5,902,- 
000 and sheep and lamb production 
$43,242,867. 

The CCC received from sale of sur- 
plus cotton $219,447,380 more than it 
put out on this commodity for loans 
to growers, storage and other costs. 
It also made $31,339,014 from sale of 
surplus wheat, $9,732,495 from tobac- 
co, $40,211,429 from imported com- 
modities and $30,693,528 from corn. 

Money made on these sales helped 


A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours \ 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


‘TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS | 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 



















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 












Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 











LIGONIDR, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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to cover $11,055,451 the CCC paid to 
subsidize exports of cotton and $1,- 
210,062 to subsidize exports of wheat 
before the war. 

The report shows that CCC has 
lost $50,610,355 on purchase and re- 
sale of surplus potatoes. Losses on 


this commodity are expected to ex-° 


ceed $100,000,000 by the time the 
1946 surplus is disposed of. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Supply House 
Group Adopts 
Sanitation Code 


Chicago, Ill—A sanitation code for 
bakers’ supply houses has been adopt- 
ed and distributed by the National 
Bakers Supply House Association. 
The code was approved by the board 
of directors of the group March 14. 

The sanitation code covers grounds 
and buildings, operation equipment, 
maintenance of sanitary conditions 
and sanitary control procedure. 

“It is essential that sanitary con- 
trol of the entire premises be made 
the direct responsibility of a single 
individual,” the code says, “and that 
in each department there be an in- 
dividual answerable to him. The 
person chosen for over-all control 
should be one having special ex- 
perience or training and his author- 
ity to require compliance with his 
orders should be understood by ev- 
ery employee, including those who 
might out-rank him in other re- 
spects.” 

In the foreword of the eight-page 
booklet, Lucien H. LaRue, Joseph 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., chairman of the 
standards and sanitation committee, 
charged with the task of arranging 
this code said: 

“Our primary purpose in distribut- 
ing this code is to remind every 
officer and employee of every mem- 
ber of this industry of the truths 
about cleanliness, and to furnish them 
with a set of simple basic rules of 
plant sanitation. It is urged that 
the heads of every member com- 
pany make personal inspections of 
their establishment with this code 
in hand, that they check instances 
of noncompliance, that they prompt- 
ly put into effect the rules and rec- 
ommendations of this code, that they 
secure copies for each employee, and 
that they take personal interest in 
its application to their operations.” 

Owners and executives of bakeries 
or allied plants and others interest- 
ed in sanitation and good housekeep- 
ing in their plants desiring a copy 
of this code may obtain one while 
the present supply lasts by address- 
ing the National Bakers Supply 
House Association, 64 East Lake 
Street, Room 928, Chicago 1, Il. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. JOSCELYN WILL JOIN 
NORTHWEST LINSEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A. E. Joscelyn 
has been named vice president of the 
Northwest Linseed Co., Minneapolis, 
effective either May 1 or June 1. He 
will be in charge of sales. 

Mr. Joscelyn has been general man- 
ager of radio station WCCO in Min- 
neapolis for the past four and one 
half years. He formerly was sta- 
tion manager of WBT, Charlotte, 
N. C., and before that was head of 
the radio sales division of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in New 
York. 

A. M. Andreas is president of the 
Northwest Linseed Co. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 











HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“Dependable”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE STORY OF FEED.—A much 
needed book is the one that is prom- 
ised for publication later this year, 
the full text of which is now running 
serially in Feedstuffs. It is Larry 
Wherry’s “The Golden Anniversary of 
Scientific Feeding.” The author is 
an executive of Sherman & Mar- 
quette, Inc., a Chicago advertising 
agency. He is vice chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council, and it is per- 
fectly clear from the opening chap- 
ters of his competent and exceedingly 
interesting history that he is at home 
with his subject. 

Mr. Wherry traces the development 
of a giant young industry, founded 
upon a remarkably great and rapid 
growth of nutritional knowledge in 
the livestock field. He tells how the 
feeding value of many of the now 
highly valued by-products was dis- 
covered, often accidentally, and of the 
gradual comprehension, through pa- 
tient and lengthy experiments, of the 
functions of amino acids, vitamins 
and minerals. He has not attempted 
a scientific treatise along that line, 
but rather he tells a simple, read- 
able story that every feed man—and 
every feeder— should know. 

Striking is the manner in which the 
manufacture of formula feeds has 
kept pace over the years with the 
progress of the research men. There 
probably is no feed man who has not 
heard the charge that in the early 
days “mixed” feeds were inferior 
products. It is easy to reach that 
conclusion by comparing them to 
present standards. But it is obvious 
from Mr. Wherry’s story that many 
of the deficiencies of those early feeds 
resulted from a lack of knowledge 
or understanding of nutrition on the 
part of anyone. As the knowledge in- 
creased, manufacturers’ generally 
have been quick to absorb and apply 
it, to the benefit of the feeder. 
® The principal purpose of Mr. Wher- 
ry’s book is to make available to all 
of those who should have it, informa- 
tion concerning the steady increase in 
the knowledge of nutritional require- 
ments for livestock and poultry, of 
how feeds can be utilized to meet 
those requirements, and of the prac- 
tical application of these findings by 
the feed industry. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Association plans to distribute copies 
of the book to vocational agricultural 
teachers, county agents, agricultural 
colleges, and many other key persons. 
The association also will offer it to 
feed companies. Price discounts for 
quantity orders will be given, and it 
is expected that numerous firms will 
purchase copies for salesmen and dis- 
tributors, veterinarians, key feeders 
—anyone, in fact, who should know 
the story of the development of scien- 
tific feeding and the feed industry. 

Although the book will not be ready 
for distribution until just before the 
start of the 1947 feeding season next 
fall, orders for it may be placed now 
with the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. Dummy copies 
of the book will be on display at the 
AFMaA convention in Chicago May 1-3. 


By Carroll K. Michener === 


& & & From out in Oregon comes 
this dispatch by air mail: “Interest- 
ing news from out of Russia is al- 
ways catching up with us, even 
though it may travel by devious 
means. Sir Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son, famous British geologist, re- 
ceived word that a fall of manna 
often takes place in the Kirghis 
steppes, north and west of the mouth 
of the Volga. This manna is a lich- 
en. The grains look like small rasp- 
berries, and frequently attach them- 
selves to pieces of granite, sand- 
stone or lime. The natives gather 
the manna, grind it into flour and 
bake bread, which they call ‘kerdert- 
boghdasi,’ meaning ‘wonder-corn.’ It 
would greatly help to solve the seri- 
ous food problem should there be 
other falls of manna, as this report 
came to Sir Roderick at least 80 
years ago. He went to his just re- 
ward in 1871.—Ann Grace Chapple.” 
& & & Respectfully referred to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the nu- 
trition division of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 
e®e ®@ 


They’re going to fix the apples, now, 
so that the ones with the most flavor 
(usually the softest and mushiest in 
the cooking) can go into the baker’s 
pies; ergo, better pies. It’s all a part 
of the march of science. Research at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory shows 
that dipping, impregnating or cook- 
ing apple slices in a solution of cal- 
cium chloride “firms” them, so that 
they not only taste delicious but re- 
tain an attractive appearance and tex- 
ture after being baked in pie. Cal- 
cium-treated, they then may be 
canned or frozen for the baking in- 
dustry, or used directly. Fully rip- 
ened apples, which have the most 
flavor but which are the softest, of 
course, benefit if the calcium is mixed 
with a substance known as pectase. 





O’DWYER FIGHTS TO SAVE 
NEW YORK AQUARIUM 
* 

New York, N. ¥.—The Aquarium, 
formerly Castle Garden, and previous 
to that, Fort Clinton, landmark at 
the New York Battery Park for 
many generations, is to be preserved 
as a historic structure, if Mayor 
O’Dwyer has anything to do with it. 
This building, old as American build- 
ings go, is not far from the New 
York Produce Exchange, and flour 
merchants for nearly a hundred 


“years have looked across the round, 


squat building. Educational, histori- 
cal and civic organizations have been 
leading the fight against planners 
who insisted on demolishing the 
building as part of the Brooklyn tun- 
nel project. Mayor O’Dwyer’s recent 
promise of help brings pleasure to 
New York’s flour trade. 








OR WHAT HAVE YOU?—tThere are 
almost as many premiums as there 
are products, it seems as if. When 
our corps of secretaries and librari- 
ans had finished compiling a premium 
list from the advertising and editorial 
content of the “show number” of Pre- 
mium Practice and Business Promo- 
tion, trade journal of the premium 
industry, we sort of felt that the job 
might have been shorter if we'd 
started out to list things that are not 
—as yet—offered as premiums. And 
for a time we were actually afraid 
to look at the things beginning with 
“f” lest one of them should turn out 
to be flour! Well, here’s the list— 
and no one claims it’s complete: 
Fans, vacuum cleaners, electric 
roasters, coffee makers, teapots, elec- 
tric heaters, toasters, waffle irons, 
sandwich grills, radios, stoves, irons, 
heating pads, electric mixers, silver- 
ware, glassware, pressure cookers, 
fruit juicers, ocarinas, flutes, litho- 
graphed buttons, card tables, cards, 
poker chips, coasters, rubber toys, 
aluminum cooking ware, glass cook- 
ing ware, briefcases, overnight cases, 
fitted cases, wallets, secretaries, leath- 
er novelties, memo pads, doodle boxes, 
photograph albums, scrapbooks, tele- 
phone address books, boxed station- 
ery, gift boxes, writing portfolios, 
ring binders, autograph albums, cig- 
arette boxes and cases, desk pads, can 
openers, watches, clocks, calendars, 
washboards, garbage disposal cans, 
books, pens, pencils, measuring cups, 
spoons, scoops, funnels, salad bowls, 
match dispensers, bottle cap remov- 


ers, razors, razor blades, enamel 
cooking ware, flashlights, staplers, 
table cloths, letter scales, roller 


skates, bicycles, key chains and rings, 
piggy banks, thimbles, bowl covers, 
food bags, toaster covers, aprons, 
baby pants, bibs, lap covers, crib mat- 
tress covers, telephone holders, auto 
visor kits, vanity cases, encyclopedia 
sets, bibles, atlases and maps, globes, 
reading stands, ice chests, bun warm- 
ers, cutlery, toy animals, jewel con- 
tainers, candlesticks, ash trays, pencil 
lighters, toys, games, house numerals, 
light pulls, miniature parachutes, 
lamps, hair brushes, utility brushes, 
polishing cloths, refrigerator freshen- 
ers, silent butlers, carton openers, 
pocketbooks, soap savers, perfume 
bottles, scissor sharpeners, soap hang- 
ers, window curtains, shower curtains, 
crib sheets; bathing caps, shower 
berets, rainkerchiefs, rainhoods, laun- 
dry carts, clothes dryers, imported 
rugs, comic books, hosiery mending 
kits, emery boards, salt and pepper 
shakers, luminous inks, punches, 
cocktail aprons, pencil sharpeners, 
pottery wares, money clips, pictures, 
electric lanterns, steel wool holders, 
shoe polishers, bobby pins, record car- 
riers, postage scales and fireplace 
fixtures. 
@®e@ 


It is not too common a thing for 
the federal government to turn to 


private enterprise for the pearls of 


advice and counsel that are to be 
passed right back to private enter- 
prise. Customarily all wisdom re- 
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sides in Washington, and drops 
thence like manna to every place be. 
neath. But a most interesting ex. 
ception to this procedure is apparent 
in the Office of Small Business con. 
ducted as a part of the work of the 
Department of Commerce. Of late 
the multigraphed leaflet called “Smal| 
Business Aids” has displayed many 
an article republished there from 
the fertile pages of Feedstuffs, junior 
trade paper associate of The North. 
western Miller—by special permis. 
sion and arrangement, of course, and 
with suitable credit to the source, 
The general character of this ma- 
terial may be judged by these sam. 
ple captions: “For Alert Feed Deal- 
ers—Suggestions for Seasonal Sales,” 
and “Deliverymen—Use Care in Se. 
lecting and Training Them.” 


In the death of Carl G. Stamwitz, 
which occurred on April 25, 1922, 
Minneapolis lost what The North- 
western Miller called “one of the 
few surviving members of its orig- 
inal group of millers.” He began 
his milling career here in 1858, but 
had begun to work at the trade 10 
years earlier in Prussia, where he 
was born. He early associated him- 
self with Gottlieb Schober, whose 
name likewise is ancient in Minne- 
apolis milling, and this firm fgured 
in the city’s flour history until Mr. 
Stamwitz’ retirement in 1900. Stam- 
witz & Schober built the Phoenix 
mill, which in 1916 came into the 
Pillsbury orbit. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD ANNOUNCES PROFIT 


New York, N. Y.—The consolidated 
net profit, based upon unaudited fig- 
ures of the Ward Baking Co. for the 
12 weeks ended March 22, 1947, was 
$501,309.65, after depreciation and 
after provision of $315,000 for federal 
income taxes and $79,861.91 for in- 
terest on 25-year 54% debentures, 
according to a company announce- 
ment. This is equivalent to earnings 
of 58c per share of common stock. 











MILLER PRAISES PANCAKES 
FROM SORGO FLOUR 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Flour milled 
from Atlas sorgo, makes “excellent” 
pancakes, according to R. O. Pence, 
milling technologist on the staff of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College. Several hun- 
dred pounds of flour milled from Atlas 
sorgo has been produced in the col- 
lege mill and Mr. Pence gave it the 
kitchen test in his own kitchen. 

When mixed with an equal amount 
of wheat flour, the Atlas flour pro 
duced pancakes that were much light- 
er and more tender than those from 
the usual pancake mix, the miller 
said. 

The flour yield was slightly lower 
with the sorghum grain than obtained 
from wheat. Atlas flour, Mr. Pence 
said, appears to be of a finer tex 
ture than wheat flour. 

Research with sorghum starches 
was prompted during the war period 
because of the need for industrial 
starches. Although work has bee? 
done along many lines in the study 
of sorghum grains, this is the first 
to be undertaken at the experiment 
station here to consider the commer- 
cial flour producing potentialities of 
grain sorghums. The grain was 0 
tained from the station’s agronomy 
farm. 

The milling industry department 
plans to test the flour in its baking 
laboratory. 
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Chicago 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





sUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). 
Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 








(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
fering family ...........-.+00. $8.05@8.10 $7.60@7.70 $...@... $...@... $...@8.40 
spring top patent 7.03@7.25 ... ane Soc sce Cy Sevens. Ee 
spring high gluten ood ks A LN oe Seer: See 
spring short ...... oee@ 2. +++ @6.80° ...@... «--@6.90 ...@... 
Spring standard .............+. 6.93@7.15 oGTe- cee oe0 --@6.80 ...@7.10 
gpring Straight .........ceeeces fie are er Ae rks ares rs eee eg 
spring first clear .............. 6.30@6.65 6.15@6.20 ...@... -.-@6.50 - @6.75 
Hard winter family ............ cece” Leow QP aoe RAOOT.IS 6c QtAS 2. Qe 
Hard winter high gluten ....... jG ae) ta sd vis ee Ree <0. 6M bes -@7.35 
Hard winter short ............-. 6.90@7.30 ...@... 6.80@6.85 od WER sas :@ 03 
Hard winter standard ......... Sess een 4 3 ys Meee ON @7.10 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6.27@6.50 ...@... 5.75@5.85 ...@6.40 @6.65 
soft winter family .:........... rs ees woste-bere ee see -+-@7.70 @7.50 
soft winter short patent ....... 7.58@7.90 ...@... 7.50@7.70 7.25@7.55 @7.25 
soft winter standard ......... 6.70@7.65 ...@... a oe oe 
goft winter straight ........... coe @ one 2 SEP ce 6 6. 800 6.5 90 --@6.95 @7.10 
soft winter first clear ......... me 8 Sees See -@. --@6.45 @6.50 
Rye flour, white Hl 8.30@8.40 : x --@8.95 @8.95 
Rye flour, dark 5.40@6.00 ... e's ---@6.00 ...@6.15 
Durum, gran., bulk ~--@6.10  ” ane ---@6.45 ...@6.51 

Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
fens family ........seescceees $8.10@8.30 $...@... -@8.28 -@. 
spring high gluten 7.55@7.65 7.35@7.55 11@7.41 7.75 @7.95 
Bes BHOrt .. 2... eee eeesscees 7.35@7.45 7.20@7.35 --@ ... 7.70@7.80 
Spring standard ............... 7.25@7.35 7.10@7.25 --@7.16 7.55@7.65 
Spring first clear .............. 6.70@6.90 6.65@6.90 -.@6.86 7.05@7.25 
ee «Winer. LAMAN © iid cee -@ ote ae Se --@7.90 7.45@8.50 
Hard winter high gluten ....... -@ ce ee Pr -+-@7.50 -@. 
Hard winter short ............- 7. 25@ 7. 47 7.30@7.40 7.10@7.30 eee eee | .07@ Ve 50 
Hard winter standard ......... -@. 7.20@7.30 6.80@7.00 -.-@7.39 6.97@7.30 
Hard winter first clear ........ .@ ees ogner ws a ee ---@6.95 6.50@6.90 
Gee winter family ............. ar, ee Os -@8.05 -+-@7.78 7.55@8.65 
Soft winter short patent ....... vee Gite. ee), 7. 00@ 7.20 --@7.88 @ 

@ee winter straight .......... 7.00@7.20 re. ere -@. --@7.26 @ 
Soft winter standard ......... -@... 7.05@7.30 ae wns 2 @ 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee Ae vey Pair Ee. @6.76 6.35 @6.60 
Bee flour, white .......csceeee. 8.60@9.05 9.10@9.20 eae vas. 00 10.00@10.10 
Meee flown, Garke 1... ccs cecv cece Sa Seo eee eae o's Soo -@... 
Durum, gran., bulk .........-. -@6.57 eer @ oes :..@ = 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... ete a ee Spring ‘top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@... 
ROTEL: Sais cvcoses de a. ee es Spring second patentf --@4.40 <a 
Bakery grades ...... On 8 eee ee Spring first clear{ re: se Fr 
SE Ghia 6% 50's eos @¢.46 ~...@i... Spring exports§ ..... --@12.28 ...@.. 
' Ontario soft winterst .-@5.50 ee 
Ontario exports§ .... - @7.35 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb eottaa. 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
St. — 
$ xs.< 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.¢ .. 
Red dog 


Spring bran .... 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds; .. 

MOR 505 6 0 cies 
Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Hard winter bran .. 


Chicago 


50.50@51.00 


53. 00@54. 00 


tGray 


56.50@57-00 


Bu 
“een 


58.00@58.50 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
$49.00@49.50 $45.00@46.00 S TS 
eyes eee cove eens 42.50@ 43.00 
46.00 @ 47.00 eee 
51.00@51.50 46. 00a 46. 50 
53.00@54.00 rer 
ffalo Philadelphia Boston 
$56.00 @57.00 - @57.00 
ee Thee Ter RR ates 
: Shey ee. Soe ieee 
58.00@59.00 .a 58. 00 
56.00@56.50 ~ wer ee 
63. 00@65. 00  @ 66.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
ovseseveses $....@30.25 $....@31.25 
&« eee @29.25 + @30.25 
shorts. {Fort William basis. 


47. ties. 00 
eee oy ee 
50. 25@ 50.50 

ES sees 


Ft. Worth 
So cece wave 
wT, Seek 
48.00 @49.00 
ree ee 
52.00@53.00 
we ese 
Atlanta 


Cleveland 
$:...@52.00 + mibud 
: a 2 
. Pee 55.00@56.50 
-. @54.00 -@ 
- @59.00 58.00@ 60.00 
sa Came eee Stee 
Middlings 
$....@34.25 











La Grange Flours... .: 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 





RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, 


a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Fort Worth 
Galveston ....... 
Hutchinson 

Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

Omaha 
Fee 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 

St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 





in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 12, and corresponding date of 





c—Wheat—7_. --——_Corn——"_ -——Oats-—7"_  -—Rye—~> -Rarlev 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
pray 49 1,283 4,530 52 116 1,424 121 600 4 ase 
dears 204 487 rs os .% % % és 4 ob 
ers: 928 778 1,324 891 495 1,635 309 14 274 284 
id bak 787 448 6,526 9,438 2,286 2,372 270 605 589 539 
ees 7,224 7,178 3,848 32 805 3,628 5 ey 954 535 
ie Hie 2,422 2,320 210 80 230 509 os 2 
eee 1,688 665 1,562 ie 2 45 ins ick 
oasns * 1,607 974 ‘ : 4 aie ys 52 
eres 709 716 1,641 1,505 97 235 103 os a4 2 
owner 5,534 2,269 2,928 1,698 182 223 42 114 112 294 
areas 22 os 388 719 13 91 ar -. 3,420 3,150 
Cheese 2,183 1,249 616 881 314 4,697 564 336 5,201 3,133 
cbaet 761 222 1,064 34 58 18 be v* oe ace 
yekies 7 63 822 16 21 62 1 | as ae 
ies ee 1,892 1,506 2,090 1,848 99 827 28 27 148 124 
oswat ‘es er 401 278 os oe él me 40 yA 
oh. a%e 26 1,478 2,106 262 203 69 471 ae zs 
ees 3 1 99 392 4 125 ae 1 173 54 
rer 1,038 806 935 357 319 663 i“ 22 35 
Sad ey 870 608 2,876 1,324 112 959 3 14 9 
alii 313 385 ans 3 3 3 ar 1 6 
a 5 mes 28,063 23,436 34,170 19,810 5,156 17,724 1,512 2,172 14,961 8,245 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 
WHEAT 








cents per bushel: 





c Mi poli Chicag -—Kansas City—. 
May July Sept. Dec. “ May July Sept. Dec. May July’ Sept. 
April 14... 244 224% 211 207 251% 217% #£=212 210 248% 210% 205% 
April 15 .... 2475 227% 213% 207 255 219% 214 212% 250% 212% #=.207% 
April 16 .... 251% 231% 214 207 258% 221% =+%214% #212 253% 214% 208% 
April 17 ..., 252% 232% 214 207 259% 221 215 212% 254% 214% 208% 
April 18 .... 253% 233% 214% 207 258% 221% 215% 212% 254% 214% 208% 
April 19 .... 249% 230 213% 207 256% 219% 214% 212% 240% 212% 207% 
7--BARLEY~ -—CORN—, -—RYE—, CORN 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 14... 160 Toh 175% 165% 290 69 86% 79% 81% 74% 
April 15 ... 160 177% 167% 291% 269% 87% 80% 81% 74% 
April 16... 161 179% 169% 294 271% 89 80% 82% 75 
April 17... 161% 178% 169% 297% 275% 89% 80% 83% 74% 
April ig ... 161% 175% 167% 306% 283% 89% 80% 83% 14% 
April 19 ... 161% 173% 166% 302 280% 88 80% 82% 74% 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


EXTRA HOU! 


. OF DOUGH STABILITY 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FISHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











DOBRY’S BEST | 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


990 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 























Orris H. Shulstad 


JOINS PILLSBURY—Orris H. Shul- 
stad was recently appointed as a re- 
search agronomist in the grain re- 
search section of the research and 
products development department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. Shulstad, a 
University of Minnesota graduate, 
will work under Robert N. McCaull, 
head of the grain research section, 
Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, vice presi- 
dent of the department, announced. 


Cc. D. Alexander 


CONVENTION SPEAKER — C. D. 
Alexander, manager of the Indianap- 
olis plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
been invited to address members of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association during their convention 
May 1-3 in Chicago. Manager of the 
Indianapolis factory for 16 years, Mr. 
Alexander has been with the Bemis 
company for 34 years and is well 
versed with issues facing industry to- 
day. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., North Kansas City, is visiting 
the company’s mills at Slater and 
Marshall, Mo., this week. The Mid- 
land feed mills division of the com- 
pany has a new feed manufacturing 
plant under construction at Marshall. 


R. Ward Magill, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
returned last week from Palm 
Springs, Cal., where Mrs. Magill and 
he had been vacationing. 


J. Frank Baumgartner of the Ful- 
ler Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
applied for membership on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on transfer 
from the late L. A. Fuller, founder 
and long-time president of the firm. 


Fred Klecan, Kansas City manager 
for James E. Bennett & Co., who 
has been in Johns Hopkins Hospital 
for an eye operation, is reported 
making good progress toward recov- 
ery, although it will be some time 
before the effects of the operation 
will be overcome. 

* 


Henry E. Krause, bakery sales man- 
ager for the Roanoke City Mills, 
Roanoke, Va., called upon some of 
his old friends in the Produce Ex- 
change while on a business trip to 
New York, his former home. 


Edward F. Emmons, long active in 
the Kansas City grain trade and 
widely known among millers, now 
and for several years past connected 
with the grain department of the 
Standard Milling Co. at Kansas City, 
is in St. Luke’s Hospital there for 


treatment of a long-time heart condi- 
tion. He is making headway toward 
recovery but is still very ill. 


Alastair Guthrie, Duluth, vessel 
broker and member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, recently returned 
from his winter home in Florida. 

= 

D. L. Cox, general manager, Nap- 
panee (Ind.) Milling Co., called on 
the trade in Pittsburgh last week. 

* 

E. R. Braun, chairman of the board 
of Braun Baking Co., and Mrs. Braun 
will celebrate their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary April 28. 

* 

W. D. Cunningham, vice president 
of Cereal By-Products Co., was in 
St. Louis last week and announced 


NO WATER TRANSPORTATION 
FOR SOUTH DAKOTA WHEAT 
* * * 

Omaha, Neb.—The Inland Water- 
ways Corp. has rejected a proposal 
to move South Dakota grain sur- 
pluses down the Missouri river to 

market this year. 

D. E. Freeberg, agent at Omaha 
for the corporation, explained that a 
program suggested by Rep. Carl 
Mundt of South Dakota for moving 
the equivalent of two train loads of 
grain from Yankton, S. D., could not 
be carred out because the Federal 
Barge Lines may not send barges in- 
to a section of the river not yet de- 
clared navigable. 

Yankton is about 50 miles up- 
stream from Sioux City, Iowa. 
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effective immediately the appoint- 
ment of Claude L. Douthett as man- 
ager of the St. Louis office, replacing 
S. J. Schuster, former manager, and 
W. J. Lynch. 


Paul Uhlmann, Jr., of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City, 
Mo., spent several days in Atlanta 
recently with Frank B. Archer, flour 
broker of that city. 


H. W. Files, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
the Atlanta regional and branch of- 
fices of the company last week on 
business. 

Ba) 


T. L. Brice, manager of the south- 
eastern sales office in Atlanta for 
the Morton Milling Co., Dallas, Tex- 
as, contacted bakers in Nashville and 
Knoxville, Tenn., recently. 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager of Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, is cur- 
rently calling on the trade in the 
Southeast. 

& 


F. H. Paul of F. H. Paul & Stein 
Bros., New York importers, spent the 
past week in Minneapolis, visiting 
his milling friends. His company is 
the American representative of Trip- 
ette & Renaud Fils Mfg. Co. of Paris, 
silk bolting cloth manufacturers. 


George Huggins, sales manager 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo., spent 
last week calling on the trade in the 
tri-state territory with Phil A, Moh- 
ler, Pittsburgh flour broker. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of. the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., attended the Texas 
Bakers Association convention in San 
Antonio and visited the trade in that 
area recently. 


Paul T, Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has returned from Wash- 
ington where he attended the hear- 
ing April 8-11 on increased freight 
rates of grains and grain products 
in the Southwest. 

z 


H. S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, vice 
president of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., in charge 
of products control and bakery serv- 
ice executive, attended the annual 
meeting of Texas bakers in San An- 
tonio. 

2 


W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is spending this week at Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., with Mrs. Kelly, 
after being discharged from a Kan- 
sas City hospital where he underwent 
an operation. He is expected home 
late in the month. 


Louis S. Myers, general manager 
and treasurer of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent last 
week in the eastern markets. 


The family of James C. Smith, son 
of Jess B, Smith, Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, embarked for Japan 
April 15. Mrs. Smith and the two 
sons, 5 and 11, will join Mr. Smith 
in Tokyo where he is a civilian con- 
nected with the military occupation 
of Japan. His principal work has 
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been in assisting with the straighten. 
ing out of Japanese banking and 
trusts. Mr. Smith had served in the 
Army more than two years and upon 
release Jan. 1, 1947, he agreed to 
stay in Japan for one year with an 
option to remain a second. 


Frank E. Church, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
is spending a short vacation in the 
Smoky Mountains in Tennessee. 

® 


Daniel J. Rhule, assistant sales 
manager, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is visiting the trade 
in Ohio this week. 


Homer Culley, manager bulk sales 
division in New York for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, drove to New 
Orleans with his family on a recent 
10-day vacation. 


W. Murray Wilshire, general sles 
and advertising manager of the bulk 
pre-mix division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters in New 
York; J. G. Jones, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, and Clark 
J. Buswell, regional manager of the 
division, have returned from a visit 
to the Springfield, Tll., plant. 


C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Kelly left for New York and Wash- 
ington and expect to return to Chi- 
cago May 5 for the Millers National 
Federation meeting. 

co 

Mr. and Mrs, Carl Rapp have an- 
nounced the birth of a 6%4-lb baby 
daughter April 17. Mr. Rapp, who 
is flour buyer for Interstate Bak- 





Ken Evans 


JOINS AFMA—Ken Evans of Chica- 
go, has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association 
as director of the newly established 
Agricultural Service Division. The 
new division will work with all of the 
agencies and groups concerned with 
farmers’ welfare, and will obtain, c0- 
ordinate and disseminate informa- 
tion of value to the farmer. Mr. 
Evans has had 15 years experience 
working in the farm field. He i1as 
produced educational and promotion- 
al material for manufacturers of 
feeds, poultry remedies, insecticides, 
and farm equipment. For 11 years # 
major oil company has used his ™a- 
terial for dealer education and farm 
sales promotion. 
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eries Corp., Kansas City, is president 
of the Midwest Bakers Allied Club 
of Kansas City. 


Carl Humphrey, district sales man- 
ager, Standard Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., recently called on the Cleve- 
land trade. 9 


0. L. Spencer, manager of the 
Cleveland branch of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., recently called on connec- 
tions in St. Louis, Mo. 

@ 

Widespread complaint about declin- 
ing business was heard by P. H. 
Baum, vice president and director of 
sales for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, during a 
visit with the trade in southern states. 
Except for hotels he found everyone 
wailing over the slump. 

® 


0. E. Keller, president Kasco Mills, 
feed manufacturer, Toledo, Ohio, and 
also president of the Toledo Small 
Business Association, has been elect- 
ed president of the Rotary Club. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. A. L. JOHNSON, 85, 
DIES AT CRETE, NEB. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mrs. A. L. John- 
son, 85, wife of the president of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, died at her home 
in Crete last week. 

Born in Ontario, Canada, Mrs. 
Johnson went to Nebraska in 1879 
and was married to Mr. Johnson in 
Valparaiso, Neb., in 1885. Three 
years later the Johnsons moved to 
Crete, which has been the family 
home since. 

A leader in the community, Mrs. 
Johnson was active in civic and re- 
ligious affairs and a member of many 
clubs and organizations in Crete. 
Noted as a singer, she had a career 
as a concert artist and appeared as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. ; 

Surviving are her husband; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. J. T. Evers of Vallejo, Cal; 
three sons, Ben L. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident of the Crete Mills; Dr. Rodney 
K. Johnson, Friend, Neb; Port A. 
Johnson, Miami Beach, Fla., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth L. Stancliffe of 
Los Angeles. Fifteen grandchildren 
and 24 great grandchildren survive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS SALES STAFF 
OF WERTHAN BAG CO. 


Paul W. Whitfield of Emporia, 
Kansas, has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative of the Werthan Bag Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., to cover the major 
part of the southwestern milling field 
including Kansas City. Mr. Whitfield 
formerly was for several years in the 
sales department of Arkell & Smith. 
J. B. Morgan, associated with the 
Werthan sales organization at Nash- 
ville, spent last week travelling with 
Mr. Whitfield visiting millers in Kan- 
Sas. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OTTO G. HERDIT JOINS 
VERN E. ALDEN STAFF 


Chicago, Ill.—Otto G. Herdit has 

ome associated with Vern E. 
Alden Co., engineers, Chicago. He 
will be in charge of a division to plan 
for expansion and to do the engineer- 
ing design and supervise construc- 
tion for the baking industry. 

Mr. Herdit was until recently vice 
President of the Petersen Oven Co., 
and has had more than 30 years ex- 
Perience with engineering work in 
the baking industry. 

The Vern E, Alden Co. is now plan- 
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ning to expand the scope of its engi- 
neering service for the food indus- 
try. Included among their clients 
are the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Corn 
Products Refining Co., Kellogg Co., 
Albert Schwill & Co., J. R. Short 
Milling Co., and the Rahr Malting 
Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Robert C. 
Miner was re-elected president and 
general manager of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co. at the annual meeting 
here recently. Other officers who 
were re-elected were William P. 
McLaughlin, vice president and sales 
manager; S. C. Coldren, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent; A. R. 
Hooper, secretary-treasurer; H. R. 
Gillman, assistant secretary, and John 
Quinn, assistant treasurer. Directors 
elected include Mr. Miner, Dr. 
Charles H. Miner, Mr. McLaughlin, 
Mr. Coldren, Mr. Hooper, Neil Chris- 
man, Bruce Payne and Charles H. 

Miner, Jr. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUDE CABLE DIES 


Chicago, Il].—Claude Cable, general 
sales manager at Chicago for Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., died April 13. 
He had been with the company for 
a number of years and was manager 
of its South Side plant until 1934, 
when he was named general sales 
manager here. Funeral services were 
held April 16 at Detroit, Mich. He is 
survived by the widow, one daughter 
and one son. The son, is with the 
Harvest Bakery, Midland, Mich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS BAG COMPANY WILL 
OPEN JACKSONVILLE PLANT 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., operating more than a score 
of plants at strategic locations about 
the country, has completed plans and 
will shortly begin construction of an 
additional factory at Jacksonville, 














L. L. Conrad 


Fla., to give prompter service to bag 
and other container users in the 
southeastern field. 

Suitable buildings in the St. John’s 
shipbuilding area have been leased, 
and it is anticipated that the new 
facility will be in operation by Sep- 
tember. The plant will make and 
print open-mesh bags for citrus fruits 
and fresh vegetables and textile bags 
from cotton and burlap for numerous 
other uses. 

L. L. Conrad, native of New Or- 
leans and associated with the Bemis 
company for 37 years, including sev- 





A. B. Sparboe 





eral years as manager of the Minne- 
apolis plant, will be manager. Mr. 
Conrad occupied various important 
military posts with the rank of 
colonel in World War II, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis a considerable 
part of the time. It is planned to em- 
ploy approximately 75 workers in the 
new Jacksonville plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES TAX RETURNS DROP 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Flour, feed, 
seed, grain and fertilizer groups in 
Oklahoma paid 2% sales tax totaling 
$47,480.75, 685 returns, for February, 
1947, as compared to 635 returns to- 
taling $47,642.21 for February, 1946. 
This represents a decrease of .34%, 
according to the current Oklahoma 
Tax Commission report. 


DEATHS 


Joseph Horowitz, retired president 
of Horowitz Bros. & Margareten, 
matzoth and noodle manufacturer, 
died in his home in the Bronx April 
15 at the age of 86. Mr. Horowitz 
came to this country from Hungary 
in 1883 and started in the grocery 
business. The following year he sent 
for his parents, three brothers and 
his sister, and started his mother and 
father in business with a small mat- 
zoth bakery and from that the firm 
grew into one of the largest manu- 
facturers of these products in the 
country, producing about 45,000 bbls 
a year and shipping to Africa and 
the Orient. He retired from the 
presidency in 1936 and his brother, 
Leopold, is now president, and his 
sister, Mrs. Regina Margareten, is 
treasurer. In addition to his two 
brothers and his sister, two sons, 
three daughters, 17 grandchildren and 
16 great-grandchildren survive him. 














William E. Kreiner, 90, a pioneer 
in Buffalo’s grain malt industry and 
an active civic servant during the 
early years of the city’s development, 
died April 15 in Millard Fillmore 
Hospital after a short illness. He 
was president of the malt grain firm 
of William E. Kreiner & Sons, which 
he founded in 1878 at the age of 21. 
The firm grew under his leadership 
to be one of the largest malt con- 
cerns in Buffalo. 





Paul S. Gerot 


PILLSBURY TO MAKE 
CHANGES IN DIVISION 


A. B. Sparboe, Paul S. Gerot Named 
Presidents of New Units; Change 
to Be Effective June 1 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The flour and 
cereal division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
will be divided into two separate 
units—the flour milling division and 
the grocery products division—Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of the mill- 
ing company, has announced. The 
change will become effective June 1. 

A. B. Sparboe, now head of the 
overseas division of the company, 
will be president of the flour milling 
division, and Paul S. Gerot, now vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising of the flour and cereals di- 
vision, will become president of the 
grocery products division. Until 
June 1, both men will continue to act 
in their current capacities. 

Mr. Sparboe joined the Pillsbury 
organization 27 years ago after serv- 
ice in World War I and 13 years ago 
was named Minneapolis export man- 
ager. He was appointed foreign man- 
ager in 1945 and was made president 
of the overseas division in June, 1946. 

Mr. Gerot, who became affiliated 
with the company in 1926, formerly 
was manager of the St. Louis branch 
and later took charge of the com- 
pany’s west central division’s grocery 
products sales at Chicago before be- - 
ing named to his present post in the 
flour and cereal division. 
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DIAMOND RINGS FOR TEN 
RUSSELL-MILLER WORKERS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The American Ele- 
vator and Grain Division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. -observed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary at a dinner 
in Hotel Statler April 15. Ten em- 
ployees received diamond signet rings 
for their 25 years of service with the 
division. They are: 

George W. Martin, manager; How- 
ard Gunnison, superintendent; Bert 
Colgrove, traffic manager; Walter 
Hammond, Thomas Masterson, Peter 
McMahon, Charles Baehr, Patrick 
Neenan, Martin McNamara and 
Charles Herbst. 

The division was established here 
April 15, 1922, by Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. after it purchased the former 
American Malt Co. property along the 
Buffalo River. The Russell-Miller 
firm later expanded the elevator fa- 
cilities and erected a flour mill. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Development of 
a compressed air system of breaking 
wheat was announced by the Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas City, 
April 19. The announcement fol- 
lowed applications for patents on the 
new process filed in Washington last 
week. 

Harold Vagtborg, president of the 
regional industrial research organiza- 
tion, believes the process may “bring 
improved methods to the milling in- 
dustry to the advantage of both the 
miller and consumer.” 

The principle of the new system is 
the explosion of the wheat kernel by 
air pressure. In the Research Insti- 
tute’s experimental plant, wheat, or 
any other cereal grain, is fed into a 
metal cylinder or pipe, attached to 
an ordinary filling station air com- 
pressor. The air, under pressure, 
fills the pockets and cells in the ker- 
nel. The wheat is then fed out even- 
ly through a nozzle in an exhaust 
pipe, and the instantaneous lowering 
of outside pressure beyond the noz- 
zle causes the compressed air inside 
the kernel to explode the grain. 


Wheat Splits Into Halves 


The experiments have shown that 
the wheat splits first into halves, then 
quarters and that the germ can be 
wholly split free, the research work- 
ers said. 

The results of putting the grain 
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Pressurized Grain Blows Apart 
in Pneumatic Milling Process 


through the air stream once is 
likened to the first break rolls in a 
flour mill. The shattered berry comes 
out in various sizes and stages of dis- 
integration including some flour par- 
ticles. The product is separated and 
put through the air cycle again. The 
process accomplishes “a preferential 
segregation of the component parts 
of the grain berry,’ the institute 
spokesman reports. 

Some bread has been baked from 
flour made with this process. Two 
batches of flour were run, one com- 
pletely germ-free and the other with 
all the germ. They were baked into 
bread in the laboratory of the C. J. 
Patterson Corp. with several control 
loaves from regularly-milled wheat. 
The germ-free flour produced a whole 
wheat loaf that rated good-minus, or 
the same as the control loaf. It was 
slightly gray in color and had a slick 
crust. The test loaf with the germ 
remaining produced poor quality 
bread. 

Experiments point to the fact that 
breakfast foods or bread may be pro- 
duced from exploded grain that has 
a different taste, Mr. Vagtborg said, 
due to the complete separation. 


Eight Months of Testing 


For more than eight months tests 
have been made on various types of 
grain sorghums, wheat and oats. 
Varying humidities, different times of 





PNEUMATIC GRAIN MILL—Pictured above is the laboratory model of, 
a machine devised by the Midwest Research Institute of Kansas City for 


exploding and separating cereal grains by means of compressed air. 


Dif- 


ferent parts of the device, labeled in the picture, are A, continuous-feed 


pressurizing grain hopper. 


B, grain feed to high pressure air stream. C, 
housing containing nozzle where grain dissociation takes place. 


D, high 


pressure air supply line to pressure hopper and nozzle stream. E, sepa- 
rator removing grain particles from air stream, and F, dissociated grain 


particles ready for segregation into husk, bran, germ, or flour as desired. 





pressurization, different nozzle sizes 
and pre-treatment of grain with 
enzymes have been tried. 

Experiments have been carried as 
far as possible with the present lab- 
oratory unit, and plans have been 
made for the investment of $100,000 
in a pilot plant at the institute to 
continue tests on a commercial 
scale. 

“We have reached the stage,” Mr. 
Vagtborg said, “where we shall need 
a large scale pilot plant at the insti- 
tute to carry the tests farther. We 
are proposing to invest $50,000 in 
equipment in a continuous process 
plant, and $50,000 in personnel and 
supplies to carry out commercial tests 
for two years. It is my belief that 
industrial cereal processors will co- 
operate with the experiments and as- 
sist in the sponsoring.” 

Plans have been drawn for a con- 
tinuous process plant, much like a 
complete mill, with a series of ex- 
plosive dissociators. ‘There will be 
separation processes between. The 
final product will be flour and its by- 
products, or experiments may be 
made at stages in between. 


Patent Applications Filed 


Patent applications, filed last week 
with the commissioner of patents in 
Washington, were sought in the 
names of Harold Vagtborg, W. W. 
Niven,. who conducted the actual ex- 
periments and developed recycling 
phases, and Dr. Francis E. Horan, 
who suggested the special pre-treat- 
ment of hulls. The patents will be- 
long to the institute. C. J. Patter- 
son of the C. J. Patterson Corp., Kan- 
sas City, a trustee of the institute 
and a baking company executive who 
has been engaged in milling, is hope- 
ful about the possibilities of the sys- 
tem. 

“This is certainly a revolutionary 
process,” he said. ‘We don’t know 
yet how feasible it will be in the final 
making of flour. It should be able 
to simplify many of the stages in 
milling and cereal processing. We 
do know that it will do things nev- 
er done before and it may bring low- 
er costs in some phases of milling. 
The proposed pilot plant will answer 
the questions.” 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL 
TO WILLIAM B. WEBB 


—<>— 
Former Head of Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co. Dies Suddenly 
During Visit to Hawaii 


William B. Webb, for many years 
president and manager of the Wa. 
basha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., now 
a unit of the International Milling 
Co., died suddenly of heart disease 
April 21 in Honolulu, Hawaii, where 
he had spent the winter with Mrs. 
Webb at the home of their daughter, 
Mrs. Richard W. Kimball. 

Mr. Webb was successor to his 
father-in-law, the late James G. Law- 





William B. Webb 


rence, as head of the Wabasha mill- 
ing company, in which he purchased 
a controlling interest in 1919. He 
became president at Mr. Lawrence’s 
death in 1928. He had joined the 
company in 1910 as vice president, 
and was in active management, after 
1918, until his retirement in 1943, at 
which time the business was taken 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
April12 April 19 
—-— -1947—_-. 1947 1947 
DE, I, PS ak 6 'a boc oe Bes 880 04608 ov debe 35% 31% 32 32 
Archer-Danie]s-Midland Co. ................. 39 31% 34 32% 
BMY IIS ooo k vic Fs dois ce veccesees 7 4156 5 134 
Continental Baking Co. .................e005 203% 15 15% 1% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... 106% 102% 106% 102% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................ 75 6514 69 66% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ......... 192 185% 188%, 187'% 
J ari ae eee eo 30 26% 28 26% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............. 16 13% 15 1434 
Oo) RS Se ee ee 13% 10% 11% 10% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd................. 175 168 Pre 173 
CE I Ms 6 Sho vo ieee aes heaeee hides 45% 40 10% 411% 
SE MT OURS, 30h o wib kes > bec ct veccecs cio’ 51 444 48% 16% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ............... 131% 126% 130% 130% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd................ 22 115 118% 115" 
ow SOS A SAAS ES Seeeeracaris 109 99% 100 991% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd................. 141 135 140 14} 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 43 39 bisa 39 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 180 170 ‘ess 170 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ............ 30 23 27 2 
WE POT Gear aot ose vacv ideas ani, 65% 51% 53 52% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .........ccceccceees 103% 97% 101 101% 
PE EE EID, <a Sw ecb id sc cde scecenobcs 3444 27 2914 2956 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............. 185 181 181% 183 
EE |. bob vier Ue cheb te be Oe sek 806 REO’ © 31% 21 251% 2 
EE, on 8h 504.4 wb 0 0b etn 6 ob 0 eles 32 33 3 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. ................... 103% aie 10¢ 
WPUNGey TRRIOTEOS CORB. on ccc ci ccc wcc sen 361 30% 32% 30% 
STI, bo 5b fod bee's & 4.8 ov 65,6 tnd 080 0:0 a Melee 96 90% 92 93% 
EE © vice oc. eX o¥e ned et vigs.s bs 170 160 166% 160%4 
Ralstom PUPFimn O60. .........cscreccesrvcccees 10514 102% 1025, 10 
Standard Brands, Inc. ................6++4+: 37% ° 30% 3236 3 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 101% 9814 99% 99% 
EE ES a gear is «> bbs 4s biol 00 6.63 00% OS 49 37 401% 371% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .....5.....6..00000- 104%_ 102 103% 10 
Semaine Wisowite, Ene. «ove occ crc cccesees 451% 35 37 38% 
United Biscuit of America ................. 46 37 431% AC 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............... 8% 4% cass 5 
BL Narre reer ee 19% 13% 13% 13% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...........:..., 106% 103% 10514 105% 
Bid Asked 
SS WEG. 46603 0.0 28d vingen 10% 12% 


*Chicago stock market. 
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over by International. Mr. Lawrence 
founded ‘the company in 1882. 

“Born in Skowhegan, Maine, Sept. 
29, 1882, Mr. Webb was graduated 


| from Bowdoin College in 1905. From 


that year until 1910 he was in the 
service of the International Banking 
Corp., nine months in New York, six 
months in London and three years 
in Manila, P. I. 

Shortly after he became identified 
with the Wabasha Roller Mill Co., in 
1910, he was married to the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Lawrence. Several years 
after her death he was married, in 
1930, to Mrs. Margaret Potter, whom 
he had long known as the daughter of 
his Wabasha neighbor, C. C. Hirschy. 
She is a sister-in-law of G. W. Van 
Lanen, who at that time was vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Wabasha mill. Mr. Webb’s son, Wil- 
liam B. Webb, Jr., who for a time 
was with the milling company in 
Wabasha, now is engaged in the 
banking business there. 

For several years Mr. Webb was 
president of Southern Minnesota 
Mills, and in 1941 and 1942 he was 
amember of the board of directors of 
the Millers National Federation. 

Mr. Webb was a prominent church- 
man, active lifelong not only in his 
own parish of the Episcopal Church 
but on the national scene. He was a 
diocesan member of the Cathedral 
Chapter of St. Mark in Minneapolis, 
amember of the Bishops and Council 
of Minnesota Diocese, a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese and a member of the University 
House Corp., an Episcopal service 
center at the University of Minne- 
sota. He was senior warden of Grace 
Memorial Church in Wabasha. 

Mr. Webb had suffered two previ- 
ous heart attacks, but had been feel- 
ing well enough to plan a return voy- 
age to the mainland. He was to have 
sailed for home with Mrs. Webb next 
week. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
at Grace Memorial Church in Wa- 
basha at 2 p.m., Sunday; April 27. 





Foreign Flour Allocations 
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and Central American countries. Ca- 
nadian mills have been advised by 
the wheat board that no further con- 
cessions to the Philippines and Brazil 
will be accepted for the present, since 
those countries appear to be amply 
supplied. Nearly every ship leaving 
Vancouver is loading some flour for 
Manila, apparently on old contracts, 
but other Pacific outlets are report- 
ed very limited. Scandinavian buy- 
Ing in Canada has been spasmodic 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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recently and the same applies to the 
Mediterranean area. Canadian mill 
stocks of wheat, depleted in the win- 
ter months due to bad weather, are 
not being steadily replenished. 





Third Quarter Exports 
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army occupation zone for shipment 
later in the year. 

The Low Countries. — Domestic 
crops in these countries mature later 
than the French crop and their needs 
from our new crop supplies are ex- 
pected to be substantial when the new 
crop moves in volume. 

Switzerland.—Expected to be a 
strong demand factor in the third 
quarter. 

India.—Easing of the pressure for 
wheat from this nation is misleading 
official state. At present, India is 
moving rice from present surplus rice 
areas to the wheat shortage prov- 
inces. Later this year, this loan of 
rice will have to be replaced by wheat 
and the effect of Indian demand for 
wheat, corn and oats from the 1947- 
48 crop year will be consequential. 

Eire and Scandinavia.—Out of the 


total world demand, the individual . 


demands will be relatively small, but 
active. Sweden, for example, is re- 
ported to have 25,000 tons of wheat 
in export position, ready to move 
after July 1, if export allocation con- 
trol is halted. This consignment 
probably will be released after June 
30, it is said. Other Scandinavian 
countries will be recipients of third 
quarter allotments, it is indicated. 

Italy—Will not be an important 
demand factor in new crop wheat in 
the third quarter. 

Greece.—Not important in the third 
quarter. 

Japan.—Estimates of army req- 
uisitions for food grains are high, but 
allocation officials are not now ready 
to recognize the outside totals asked. 

French North Africa.—No difficulty 
in the third quarter expected. 

After the July 1 crop report is 
issued, it is probable that corn will 
be available for foreign claimants 
if the new crop indications are good. 
It is believed that Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, has al- 
ready given assurance to the U.K. on 
this point. 

Oilseed Meals.—If a downward 
price trend continues in these ma- 
terials it.is likely that the market 
will be sustained by limited export 
allocations. International experts are 
willing to let these commodities go 
out in a fair flow, but do not wish 
to disturb the internal price balance. 
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ATTENTION MILLERS! 


We Can Furnish New Flour Bags 
for Export—Cottons and Jutes 


Spot Shipment or Futures . 
Print in One to Four Colors 


4 
Also Have Some Good Used Jutes—100’s and 140’s 
Telephone: Kansas City, Norclay 4635 
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PIONEER 


Bac ComMPANY 


1OO HOWELL 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, 16, MO. 


IRVEW £. LINSCOMB 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Dependablé Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLeE Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








About 


Guaranteed Hard opring Wheat 


not of average—but of 


~ &xcellent Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


eg 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
> WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Domestic flour business has 
hit a new low for the current crop year 
among southwestern mills, but some en- 
largement of export sales last week has 
kept mill sales managers from total un- 
employment. 

Bookings of hard winter wheat mills last 
week averaged only 24% of capacity, com- 
pared with 40% in the preceding week and 
15% a year ago. On the basis of domestic 
sales only, last week’s business would 
hardly have averaged 4% of capacity and 
interest of bakers and the family trade 
both comes as close to a complete blank 
as appears possible. 

Only occasional carlot sales to bakers 
who must have the flour were made last 
week, and the number who had to have 








flour was decidedly small. It is evident 
from the sales records of recent weeks 
that bakers built up larger flour stocks 
earlier this year than they normally 


would carry, probably because of threat- 
ened boxcar shortages and the much pub- 
licized government export program. Now, 
the reverse process is underway and stocks 
will be allowed to run down to a very 
low level in June. It is evidgpt, too, that 
bakery volume has not proved as great 
as anticipated and there are many esti- 
mates now that current bread production 
is 10 to 15% below a year ago. Hence, 
old bookings stretch farther. 

With new wheat prospects exceedingly 
rosy, buyers are going to postpone any 
buying they can until new crop prices can 
be had. There is a mild interest now in 
new crop levels and some inquiry from 
bakers, but except for an occasional small 
lot nothing has been sold on a new crop 
wheat price. Buyers’ ideas of new wheat 
prices, naturally, leave much to the imag- 
ination on the down side, while millers, 
of course, want a little margin of safety, 
based on current grain trade quotations that 
carry a substantial premium over July fu- 
tures. This gap is not likely to be bridged 
for a while in any important volume. 

Family flour trade is very light, con- 
sisting mostly of shipping direction sales 
of a car here and there. It is obvious 
that many jobbers would rather lose flour 
sales now than take on flour at prices 
they fear they might later regret. Mean- 
while, the family flour business is being 
done by a minority getting flour on old 
contracts at prices generally well below 
the current market. Whether or not the 
current slack sales indicates a drop in 
home consumption is debatable, but the 
majority think not. 

Export business with the French, Dutch 
and Cubans last week was moderately sub- 
stantial, and some large round lots were 
sold. Business seemed less widely distribut- 
ed than in recent months. French prices 
varied throughout the week from an early 
low of $6.05, Gulf, to a final $6.20 for 
80% flour. The Netherlands business done 
was rather limited and brought a net of 
$5.85, Gulf. Cuban sales were largely 
reinstatement of business previously booked 
and the licenses are being assigned on a 
historical record basis. Belgium, Italy 
and several countries with minor quotas 
still have flour to buy, and the Nether- 
lands quota apparently is not completely 
covered. An occasional round lot clears 
was sold against export needs. 

Shipping directions improved again in the 
past week and mill operations at Kansas 
City were stepped up nine points to 93% 
of capacity, compared with 84% a year ago. 

Flour prices were relatively steady com- 
pared with the past few months, and values 
declined only about 5@10c sack net for the 
week, 

Quotations April 19, carlots, sacked: hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.80@6.85, 
standard patent $6.75@6.78, straight $6.65@ 
6.70; established brands of family flour 
$7.10@7.25, family patents $7@7.10; first 
clears $5.75@5.85, second clears $5.65@5.70, 


high ash clears $5.55@5.60; soft wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.70, straight $6.80@ 
6.90, cake flours $7.80; export. straight 


$6.20, bulk. 

Six mills report domestic business fair, 
2 quiet, 9 slow, 8 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 20% of capacity compared with 
18% a year ago. The family buyers took 
90% of bookings. Operations averaged 
75%, compared with 65% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 5c lower. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cot- 
tons April 19: carlots, family short patent 
$6.75 @6.85, standard patent $6.60@6.65; car- 
lots, bakers unenriched short patent $6.98 
@7.08, standard patent $6.88@6.98, straight 
grade $6.78@6.88. Truck lots 35c higher 
on all grades. 

Omaha: -With domestic flour sales at an 
all-time low, local millers found new diffi- 
culty last week in making sufficient profit 
through export sales in view of flour price 
reductions by some establishments. How- 
ever, they continued to fill back orders 
and kept their production on a full-time 
basis. Observers predict that the pro- 
longed buyers’ holding-off operations will 
have to come to an end within the next 
30 days. The flour consumers’ stocks are 


also at an all-time low. 





A great majority of flour customers of 
Omaha mills have purchased flour in the 
past few weeks on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Their purchases were estimated to be for 
no less than 30 nor more than 60 days. 
With the new barge service established 
on the Missouri River here from the south, 
local millers are hoping to save a con- 
siderable sum of money in transportation 
of commodities up and down the river. 
Quotations April 19: hard winter bakery 
cris. patent $6.50 and family flour patents 
7.15. 


Denver: The flour market is quite stag- 
nant in this area. Most potential buyers 
are attempting to exist on old stocks and 
not buying at present prices unless they 
absolutely have to. Supply is quite ade- 
quate to fill existing needs. Quotations 
April 19: bakers $6.25 bulk, carlot; family 
$7.05 bulk, carlot. 


Wichita: All Wichita mills operated six 
days last week. Shipping directions were 
slower. Sales declined further to about 
18% of capacity. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, April 19, 100-lb cottons, carlots: 
family flour $7.55@7.60, bakers short patent 
$7 @7.10. Prices were steady with those 
prevailing a week ago. 

Hutchinson: Limited inquiry produced no 
new flour business for mills of this area 
last week. A few buyers were shopping 
around, but their offers aroused no inter- 
est. For the most part the trade hesi- 
tdtes to contract new supplies until neces- 
sity forces action. Mills are anxious to 
book May and June contracts but not at 
below-cost prices. Directions insure full- 
time operations for the remainder of this 
month. Prices fluctuated but closed at 
about the same level as a week ago. 


Salina: The demand for flour is rather 
light with prices about unchanged from 
this time last week. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in satisfactory volume. 


Texas: While domestic flour sales con- 
tinued in limited volume, there was a fair 
amount of export business for May and 
June. Total sales probably averaged 50% 
of capacity. Operations continue at 85 
to 90% of capacity. Prices are about 
steady except for clears, nominally 20@ 
30c lower. Quotations April 19, 100’s: fam- 
ily flour extra high patent $7.70@7.90, high 
patent $7.45@7.65; standard bakers, plain 
$7@7.10; clears, plain, nominally $6@6.20, 
delivered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Domestic demand for flour 
continues light. Bakers are not buying 
any more than they can get along without, 
and probably will continue to operate on 
a hand-to-mouth basis as long as the 
present abnormally wide spread between 
the May and July wheat futures exists. 

While they are not particularly inter- 
ested in offerings beyond immediate needs, 
some bakers are beginning to show an in- 
terest in flour for July-August shipment, 
but expect to buy it at about $1 sack 
under spot. Millers, however, are not 
quoting prices for forward delivery, not 
knowing what premiums they will have to 
pay for cash wheat when that time rolls 
around, nor what they will be able to 
get for millfeed. 

The break in wheat futures last week, 
and a weakening in premiums on cash 
grain, resulted in a decline of 25@30c 
sack in flour. 

The export market is quiet. It is un- 
derstood that one Minneapolis mill sold 
a round lot ef flour to the Indian gov- 
ernment, and most exporting mills partici- 
pated in Cuban buying. Cuba’s needs are 
now covered until June. Holland and Bel- 
gium continue to ask for offerings, but 
the price these countries are willing to 
buy at‘is 30@35c too low for northwestern 
millers, so no business- was reported here. 
Other European inquiry is, lacking. 

New bookings by northwestern mills last 
week, including sales to PMA, reached a 
total that represented about 78% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 72% a week earlier, 
and 32% a year ago. 

Quotations April 21: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.70, short patent $6.80, high gluten 
$7@7.05, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $7.60@7.70, first clear $6.15 @6.20, 
second clear $5.60@5.70, whole wheat $6.60, 
all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Although 
mills worked at capacity, sales were sharp- 
ly lower than those of the preceding week. 
More than 90% of the sales were of bakery 
flour. Shipping directions continue good. 
Millfeed demand has definitely fallen off. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Local flour business continues 
exceedingly light. Buyers have not changed 
their views about current prices being too 
high, and the demand is as quiet as it 
has been for some time. Flour sales are 
very spotted, and only a few small orders 
are being received, chiefly in single car- 
lots. It is a question how bakers can 
hold off much longer. Although some are 
fairly well covered, it is believed many 
will have to enter the market soon. Ship- 
ping directions generally are pretty good. 
Spring wheat and soft wheat flour prices 
were unchanged for the week, but hard 
winters were down 2@20c. Family flour 
prices went down 5@l5c. Only a limited 
business in family. flour is being done. Sales 
are spotted, and deliveries are fair. Quo- 
tations April 19: spring top patent $7.03@ 





° 


7.25, standard patent $6.93@7.15, first clear 
$6.30@6.65, family flour $8.05@8.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.90@7.30, 95% patent 
$6.80@7.20, first clear $6.27@6.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.58@7.90, standard patent 
$6.70@7.65, first clear $6.65. 


St. Louis: Outside of export sales very 
little flour has been placed on the books. 
The domestic flour business is exceptionally 
slow. Bakery and family buyers are hold- 
ing their purchases to carlots to take care 
of their nearby requirements. Flour hold- 
ing by the trade is rather light. Local 
mills participated in some sales to PMA. 
Bids from Holland for June shipment were 
received, but mills here say that the prices 
were not attractive enough to accept. All 
grades of clears are in good demand at 
prevailing prices. A few small parcels 
were booked from this area for export. 
Jobbers say buying by bakers is at a low 
ebb. They are drawing on present stocks 
and are only buying when necessary. Flour 
prices are up 25@50c for patents and 45@ 
80c for clears. 

Central states mills say there is very 
little interest shown by the trade. Book- 
ings consist of carlots for present needs. 
Others are drawing on their stocks on 
hand, awaiting further developments be- 
fore making further commitments. 

Quotations April 19, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.90, 
short patent $7, family patent $7.85, high 
protein clears $6.40, low protein $6.30; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.25@7.55, 
all-purpose $7, family patent $7.70, straight 
$6.95, clears $6.45; spring wheat short 
patent $6.90, standard $6.80, straight $6.70, 
high protein clear $6.50, low protein $6.40. 

Toledo: Flour sales are at a minimum. 
It would seem that after such a long 
period of abstinence from buying flour, 
with stocks and bookings being used up, 
that the amount of forced buying would 
be enough to make an impression. Mills 
have been able to maintain production 
largely because of the big volume of ex- 
port which has been available. Some mill- 
ers have discontinued bidding for wheat 
at times. Not much wheat is coming out. 
In fact, the opinion is expressed that the 
government estimate of the amount of 
wheat on farms April 1 in Ohio of 3,882,- 
000 bus, Indiana 1,683,000 bus and Michi- 
gan 3,205,000 bus is too large. The Toledo 
bid for No. 2 red wheat, 30c rate points 
to New York, April 9, was $2.83%. 

Cleveland: The volume of flour business 
the past week was a trifle better. However, 
in order to dispose of flour, prices must be 
sacrificed. Buyers’ resistance is in full 
force, not alone against flour, but sugar, 
shortening and bakers’ supplies. Bakers 
and jobbers are only purchasing supplies 
that they absolutely need. It is safe to 
say that the consumer demand for baked 
goods has declined from 20 to 30%. 

The price of flour advanced approxi- 
mately 20c sack the past week. However, 
mills are able to make spot shipments at 
attractive prices. More boxcars are avail- 
able. Railroads are able to deliver cars 
from either the West or the East within 
four days after they have been loaded. 

No improvement in the demand for fam- 
ily flour is evident, which is very dis- 
couraging to wholesalers this early in the 
season. 

Quotations April 19: spring family $8.28, 
high gluten $7.41, standard patent $7.16, 
first clear $6.86; hard winter family $7.90, 
high gluten $7.50, standard patent $7.39, 
first clear $6.95; soft -winter family $7.78, 
short patent $7.88, straight $7.26, first 
clear $6.76. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The demand for flour is light, 
with buyers evidently waiting to see what 
is going to happen to the wheat market 
before taking on additional commitments. 
Prices of flour average about steady with 
family grades slightly higher while bakery 
grades and clears are somewhat easier. De- 
liveries are better than recently, in that 
more cars are again available. 

Quotations April 19, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $8.40, high gluten $7.35, 
standard $7.10, first clears $6.75; hard 
winter family $8.40, high gluten $7.35, 
standard $7.10, first clears $6.65; soft win- 
ter family $7.50, short patent $7.25, straight 
$7.10, first clears $6.50. 

New York: Domestic flour buying con- 
tinues of extremely limited volume. Both 
small and large bakers are purchasing on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, with no prospects 
of any change, even though contracts 
for May are very low. Directions for some 
time past have been far in excess of orders 
and only light domestic business is on 
the books. However, southwestern flour 
for July shipment is offered currently 90c 
to $1 below May shipment prices and is 
reported sold in very slight amounts. This 
discourages business on old crop Kansas 
flours, particularly since these are priced 


at the same levels as springs. Mills are 
feeling the shortage of domestic orders 
and are anxious for business. Cake bak- 


ers report a considerable reduction in 
their sales with resulting dullness in soft 
winters. 

Active export buying was done against 
June allocations and it was believed that 
France and India finished their purchases 
of 80% flour at $6.15@6.30, depending on 
Gulf or New York shipment. Holland and 
Belgium were interested but did not pur- 
chase immediately and it was indicated 
that Finland and Italy had not bought. 

Price changes were mixed compared 
with the previous week, with springs prac- 
tically unchanged and southwesterns and 
soft winters slightly lower. 


Quotations April 19: spring family flour - 


$8.37@8.40, high glutens $7.40@7.60, stand- 
ard patents $7.15@7.35, clears $6.75@6.90; 
southwestern short patents $7.25@7.45, 
straights $7.15@7.35; soft winter high ratios 
$7.95@8.20, straights $7@7.20. 


April 22, 1947 


Boston: Flour prices are unchanged in 
the Boston market this week. A few Scat. 
tered sales were reported during the wee, 
but the quantities involved were small ang 
generally of a fill-in nature. One large 
mill canvassed this district early in the 
week offering supplies in quantity slightly 
under the prevailing quotations but failed 
to attract any substantial buying. Buy. 
ers here report that signs of com petitive 
mill offerings are imminent, Particularly 
for long-term commitments. Business of 
this nature apparently will be met with 
extreme cautiousness on the part of buy. 
ers who are thoroughly aware of the ex. 
cellent prospects of the new crop. 

Reports of bakers currently operating 
in the red are fairly general and coincide 
with their determination to hold forwarg 
commitments at an absolute minimum. They 
justify their position by pointing to the 
erratic actién of the wheat market as ap 
indication of cheaper replacement supplies 
in the near future. 

On the other hand, sellers feel that 
bakers cannot hold off forever and will 
be forced to re-enter the market. They 
base their position on the fact that buying 
in this category has been abnormally light 
for some time. This coupled with a pre- 


dicted in-between season squeeze, would 
force them to protect their inventories 
during this period. 


Quotations April 19: spring short patents 
$7.20@7.35, standard $7.10@7.25, high gluten 
$7.35@7.55; first clears $6.65@6.9| hard 
winter short patents $7.10@7.30, hard win. 
ter standards $6.80@7; eastern sof: wheat 
flour $7@7.20, high ratio $7.60@7.80, family 
flour $8.05. : 

Philadelphia: Flour prices here arv locked 
in a narrow range, moving back anil forth 
without evidence of a definite trend, As 
a result, the general list varies litt!e from 
the quotations of a week ago, wi'h four 
grades unchanged, the others only fc lower 
to 10c higher. 

This evidence of going nowhere in par- 
ticular is reflected in the prevailing dull- 
ness of the market. - Only small-jot, fill- 
ins are reported, and these are entirely 
insufficient to produce any more than a 
ripple in the prevailing calm. 

Bakers seem to have in no way les- 
sened their determination to maintain side- 
line positions until they discover a buying 
clue in the development in grain futures, 
They say that after waiting so long for 
an opportunity to make purchase: below 
current asking prices, they might as well 
hold on to see which way the win: blows. 

Factors influencing their decision to wait 
include President Truman’s recen' state- 
ments on prices; reports from rowing 
areas that the new crop will be large; the 


belief that foreign countries should be 
able to grow more acreage, thus reduc- 
ing the amount we might send abroad 


and reports that export buyers re also 
displaying a price consciousness ot evi- 
—— in their operations of a short while 
ack. 


Mill representatives say that both large 
and small bakeries are presenting united 
front in their disinclination to buy, even 


though some frankly admit their supplies 
are dangerously low. The latte situa- 
tion is expected to result, from time to 
time, in the placement of hand-io-mouth 
orders. 

Consumer resistance to retail prices of 
sweet goods is reflected in an almost total 
lack of interest in soft wheat flour by 
the baking fraternity. There are some who 
expect that the government soon will step 
into the picture for additional amounts of 
relief flour. 

Flour exports through the local port 
were again light through the week, 60 
bags for Genoa being aboard tlhe Alma 
Victory and 1,800 bags for Antwerp o 
the Antinous. 

Quotations April 19: spring family $3.10 
@8.30, high gluten $7.55@7.65, short pat- 
ent $7.35@7.45, standard $7.25@7.35, first 
clear $6.70@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.40, hard winter standard $7.20@ 
7.30; soft winter standard $7.05(7.30. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business remains dull 
in the entire Tri-State area. Every buyer 
in the trade shows determination to buck 
the high market and purchase only when 
absolutely necessary. Mill representatives 
visiting the out of town trade state that 
large jobbers are greatly concerned over 
prices. Not only have they to onsider 
the price of flour, but also the price of 
other commodities which they carry, and 


a 20% decrease in prices would represent 
big losses in the over-all picture. Ma- 
jority of sales made specified immediate 
delivery and deferred shipments «re not 
being considered. Prices showed erratic 
trends, causing confusion for bo'l flour 
salesmen and _ prospective buyé The 
week’s close found some flour prices high- 
er. Bakers state that after the splendid 
Easter sales of baked merchandise, sales 
have again slipped off from 10 to 20%. 
Mill representatives believe that bakers 


and jobbers must buy flour shortly, 1s their 
stocks are running low. Majority of = 
trade hopes to postpone flour buyi's unti 


June, but this hope runs counter to the 
present size of flour stocks. Mills are 
not pressing for business, althou: price 
-reductions are being made to old customers 
for immediate deliveries. Fami flour 
sales still lag in retail stores. , 
Quotations April 19, cottons: har’ winter 
$7.23@7.40, medium patent $7.28@7.‘5, short 
patent $7.33@7.50; spring wheat $7.20@ 
7.36, medium patent $7.25@7.41, short patent 
$7.30@7.46; high gluten $7.35@7.°5, ae 
clears $6.37@6.86, family flour, a4 peer 
brands $7.81@7.96, other brands $7.35@ 
7.50; pastry and cake flour $6.75@8.'". 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Even though flour pele 
have not been so erratic, there ‘5 stil 
considerable .buyers’ resistance to hooking 
for future deliveries. As a resu mos 
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confined to immediate and prompt 
ent, with 30 days an outside limit. 
Generally sales are very quiet. The best 
demand is for southwestern hard wheat 
fours, with a steadily increasing demand 
for spring flours. Bakers and jobbers form 
the best outlets. Prices on spring wheat 
fours show somewhat greater strength. 
While prices are generally unchanged, 
there have been occasional discounts on 
April shipments by millers. Keen competi- 
tion has set in on some of the larger 
European export orders, with some flour 
pooked at prices considerably under the 
general run of quotations. The business 
with the Americas is at a standstill, due 
to the inability of exporters to secure li- 


censes. 


Quotations April 18, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.95@7.10, 


first clear $6.60@6.80; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $7.45@7.65, standard $7.30@ 
7.45, first clear $6.95@7.15, high gluten 
$7.70@7.90; soft wheat short patent $7.50 
@7.10, straight $6.85@7.05, first clear $6.45 
@6.60; high ratio cake $7.65@7.90; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.70@7.80, pastry $6.80@6.90; 
parge shipment from Minneapolis 20c less. 

Atlanta: Buyers are making flour pur- 
chases as they need it, causing trading 
to be hand-to-mouth all down the line. 
Bakers continue to hope they can hold 
off. Although they are making inquiries 
and signing up for May in some instances, 
it is only because they absolutely must 
have flour to meet requirements. The 
rumored possibility of a June _ shortage 
does not seem to concern them. Shipping 
instructions from bakers with contracts 
have fallen off, and movement is slow 
to only fairly good. Sales of bread have 
declined, some bakers in the territory esti- 
mating business off 20@30%. Atlanta bread 
prices are still unchanged. 

Family flour sales are almost at a stand- 
still. Retailers have average to heavy sup- 
plies, which are staying shelved. Con- 
sumers apparently either purchased in dou- 
ble amounts when prices were lower or are 
now staging a buyers’ strike. It is said 
that in the rural districts farmers feel 
they cannot pay over $2 per 25-lb sack 
for self-rising flour, and asking prices 
are over that mark. However, some whole- 
salers are reported to be slicing prices 
and others are having to follow in order 
to keep their brands on the market. Ship- 
ping directions from family flour dealers 
are just about nil. 

Prices showed practically no change from 
the previous week. Quotations April 19: 
spring high gluten $7.75@7.95, short patent 
$7.70@7.80, standard patent $7.55@7.65, first 
clear $7.05@7.25; hard winter standard pat- 
ent $6.97@7.30, short patent $7.07@7.50, 
first clear $6.50@6.90; hard winter family 
$7.45@8.50; soft wheat family $7.55@8.65; 
soft wheat first clear $6.35@6.60; cake 
flour, extra fancy $8@8.10, pastry flour 
$7.10@7.25. Self-rising flour is quoted 25c 
over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Market is dull, with little in- 
Since the PMA sales of a couple 


Seattle : 
terest. 


of weeks ago, no offshore business has 
been booked, but mills have plenty of 
orders to grind against and are having 


difficulty in filling their, commitments on 
high protein blends, due to the small 
movement of Montana wheat. Domestic 
business is very dull, and millers still are 
awaiting new crop wheat developments be- 
fore talking about deferred contracts. Fam- 
ily patent $8.17, bluestem $7.13, bakery 
$7.34, pastry $6.48. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are operating to capacity on export orders. 
They are fully booked up to end of May, 
Which is as far ahead as business may 
be taken for shipment to countries other 
than the United Kingdom. As the British 
contract for the current crop year is 
filled no new bookings for that account 
are possible, but mills have orders for ship- 
ment up to end of. July, the end of the 
crop year. Mills have been advised by the 
Canadian Wheat Board that since Brazil 
and the Philippines are amply supplied 
with flour to meet all nearby requirements 
no further conversions to these countries 
will be accepted at the moment. Domestic 
business is brisk. Ceilings are in effect 
in the latter market and government regu- 
lation flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom is based on $1.55 wheat plus car- 
tying charges. Quotations April 19, ceil- 
ings: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
a cotton, mixed cars, with’ 10c added 
or Cartage where used. For export to 
United Kingdom, government regulation 
an $12.28 per 280 lbs, for shipment up 
® end of July, Halifax or St. John. 
ty winter wheat flour trade is dead owing 
° Scarcity of offerings. Limited quantities 
a occasionally made available to biscuit 
seuufacturers from mills that still have 
ome stocks of winter wheat, but the 
‘mount is altogether inadequate for re- 
iuiremen ts. There will be no improvement 
th the supply situation for the balance of 
‘ai geesent crop year. Prices are at ceil- 
te levels in the domestic market. Quota- 
ual April 19: standard grades for do- 
ie use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
yeereal freight basis, for export $7.35 
ie. fas. 98's cotton, Canadian seaboard, 
US equalization fee of $7.50. 
wat deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
of qans made. Farmers are holding any 
his grain they may have for use as 
tats or in the hope of higher prices. Quo- 
— April 19: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 
nts in Ontario, according to freights. 


peg: Export business in Canadian 
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flour last week was equivalent to about 
1,100,000 bus in terms of wheat, and none 
was worked to the United Kingdom, al- 
though wheat sales in that direction 
amounted to 2,300,000 bus. The flour went 
chiefly to the Far East, West Indies and 
South and Central America. Domestic trade 
continues keen, and bakers are reported 
to be in the market for substantial sup- 
plies, apparently in an effort to build up 
reserve stocks. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity and supplies are moving freely. 
Mill stocks of wheat, depleted in the win- 
ter months due to bad weather, are now 
being steadily replenished. Quotations April 
19: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Some limited business in ex- 
port flour was reported here during the 
week. Large business has come from the 
Chinese government purchasing agency to 
date, despite reports of heavy purchases 
contemplated in Canada. 

Manila buyers are taking some quanti- 
ties on nearly every ship loading here, 
but other Pacific outlets remain very slow. 
Scandinavian buying has been spasmodic 
of late, and the same applies to Medi- 
terranean and. Central American trade. 

In the domestic trade hard wheat flour 
sales are reported as average. Store out- 
lets are finding a continued poor market, 
with housewives relying more and more on 
bakers for their baked goods. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons April 19: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Only a very small amount of Ontario cake 
and pastry flour is finding its way to local 
outlets with the price to the trade $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The price of rye grain is 
down a little, but not enough to encourage 
freer buying of flour, and actually there 
is not enough of the grain to be had to 
permit operation of mills on other than a 
spasmodic basis. Most rye units are idle 
and will remain so until another crop is 
harvested. Nominal quotations: pure white 
rye flour $8.30@8.40 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $8@8.10, pure 
dark $5.40@6. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are down 
and there are wider variations in quoted 
prices on all grades. Just a few scat- 
tered sales are being made and no change 
is apparent in the attitude of bakers and 
jobbers who will not place commitments 
on this declining market. Quotations, cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: rye flour, fancy 
white $8.80@9.08, medium $8.60@8.83, dark 
$8.08@8.45, blended $7.21. 

Cleveland: The only opportunity that a 
jobber has to dispose of rye flour is when 
a baker is down to his last sack. Sales 
are very limited. Quotations: patent white 
rye $8.90@9, medium rye $8.60@8.80. 

New York: Even though rye flour prices 
were steady, buyers continued to buy from 
hand-to-mouth. Mills did not press for 
sales but offered in limited volume, Pure 
white patents $8.60@9.05. 

Buffalo: Rye prices are still high de- 
spite a 20@50c cwt drop in prices. The 
demand still is strong, although supplies 
are somewhat better because of car short- 


age relief, bringing more rye into this 
territory. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white rye $8.95, medium rye $8.65, 


dark rye $6.15. 


Atlanta: Demand is slow and the trend 
unchanged. Supplies ample; quotations: 
rye, white $10@10.10, dark $2@4 under. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices were about 30c 
lower from the high point the previous 
week, but there is practically no business 
being done. Directions are only fair. White 
patent rye $8.57@8.60, medium $7.97@8.40, 
dark $6.10@7.70. 

Philadelphia: The down trend of the rye 
market has at least been temporarily ar- 
rested. Nevertheless, there is no evidence 
of bakers replenishing their supplies, and 
an over-all dullness prevails. This type 
of flour is being offered, but mill repre- 
sentatives report bakers are showing no 
interest. Rye white is unchanged from 
a week ago at $9.10@9.20. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 40@60c bag. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $8.95, medium $8.55, dark $6, 
rye meal $8.55. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 12, 1947 and April 13, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— --—in bond—, 
April April April April 

2, 13, 12, 13, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
. fe ee 30,976 27,303 117 1,077 
OME. © % cis bio swic 36,027 21,937 nee Tt 
SE” etn veess 6,258 19,354 539 78 
} eRe ea 2,026 2,258 244 134 
, =e 13,084 9,815 40 377 
Flaxseed 2,401 3,622 eee eee 
Soybeans 11,742 11,204 ee see 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 


April 12 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 297,000 (70,000) bus; soybeans, 
67,000 (none). 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA > 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 




















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 

v Vv v 





HELP WANTED 


v 


WANTED—SHIFT MILLER BY A FLOUR 
mill located on the upper Mississippi. 
Address 8612, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLWRIGHT WANTED — MACHINERY 
installation and other new work. Phone, 
wire or write J. W. Moore, Superinten- 
dent, Slater Mill & Elevator Co., Slater, 
Mo. 


LARGE MILL HAVING COMPLETE LINE 
spring, Kansas and soft wheat bakery 
flours wants salesman North and South 
Carolina; also portion Virginia, Address 
8609, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED — MILLWRIGHT. SOBER, IN- 
dustrious, capable of handling all main- 
tenance for 1,200-sack flour mill located 
in Texas. Finest residential college town. 
Address 8594, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN FEED MILL 
needs immediately production manager 
capable handling overall supervision of 
current operations, planning new installa- 
tions to increase efficiency, etc. This is 
more than a mill superintendent’s job. 
State full experience, references, desired 
salary, and all particulars in first ap- 
plication. All applications confidential. 
Address 8555, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLING AND ELEVATOR ENGINEER— 
Multi- plant flour- milling organization 
needs an engineer who can supply solu- 
tions for production and operating prob- 
lems, collaborate on machinery and 
process equipment design, recommend se- 
lection, purchase and supervise installa- 
tion, construction and repair of milling 
machinery. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent future, Give full details, age, ex- 
perience, salary requirements, education, 
first letter. Replies treated confidentially. 
Your present employer will not be con- 
tacted without your approval. Address 
8589, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minnesota. 


OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED: Man capable of 
charge of complete administration and 
operation of flour mill—capacity 500 
bbls. Salary, plus bonus share of 
profits. Give complete details of ex- 
perience, qualifications, etc. Send pho- 
tograph and references to 8584, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Aside from a slight improve- 
ment in demand for bran from local terri- 
tory, the market last week was very quiet, 
in contrast with the previous week, when 
buying was substantial. Flour middlings 
and red dog, which have been showing in- 
dependent strength, weakened and fell off 
$4@5 ton. Evidently country mills have 
these grades to offer, but jobbers say there 
are few buyers in sight. City mill prices 
are: bran $45@46, standard midds. $46@ 
47, flour midds. $51@51.50, red dog $53@ 
54. Jobbers say the best they can get 
for flour midds. is $52, Chicago, or about 
$49 here. May is drawing close, and mill- 
ers are asking practically spot prices for 
first half May shipment, but if they wanted 
to sell June-July feed they would have to 
discount their price at least $10 ton. 

* Duluth: Demand is light, but supplies 
are good; pure bran $47, standard midds. 
$47, flour midds. $52.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds at Kansas City 
during the past week were on a weaker 
trend with bran showing the greater loss 
of strength. Shorts remained on fairly 
steady footing until over the week-end the 
market went down $1. Sales were in 
small lots, apparently heading for the 
feeder trade, as mixer demand has been 
relatively poor. Bran showed losses to 
50c@$1 each day. Mill offerings were not 
heavy, but resales were making more fre- 
quent appearances on the market. Quota- 
tions: bran $42.50@43, shorts $46@46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed from 
$2@3 lower, with bran showing the great- 
est ceiling. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$2.25@2.30, mill run $2.34@2.39, shorts 
$2.42% @2.47%. Mixed or pool cars 5c ad- 
ditional. 

Denver: The millfeed market is weak 
here. Demand is very slight, with sup- 
plies quite adequate. Quotations: bran, car- 
load lots $45; shorts $48.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed supplies are ample to 
meet demand. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $44@45, shorts $47.50@48. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed for 
early shipment was fairly active. Shorts 
held firm, but bran weakened. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $44.50, mill run $46, 
gray shorts $47.50. 

Salina: Demand for bran is slow, with 
prices about $2.50 ton lower. Better de- 
mand exists for shorts, with the market 
slightly lower. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $43.50@44.50, gray shorts $46.50 
@ 47.50. . 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$48@49, gray shorts $52@53, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP, down about $4 on bran and $2 
on shorts within a week. Demand fair, 
but sufficient to keep production cleaned up. 


St. Louis: Cash feed demand is slow for 
track or nearby. Offerings are plentiful. 
Interest in the deferred months is _ in- 
different. Bran $47.75@48, gray shorts 
$50.25 @50.50. 

Toledo: Demand for millfeed has eased 
and sales have fallen off. There is some 
variation in prices, but the general level 
is $52@54, depending on shipment. 

Cleveland: The demand for feed last 
week was fairly active. Trucks as well as 
mixed car shipments have taken the sur- 
plus feed on the market. Prices fluctuated 
and finished the week with a decline of 
approximately $4 per ton. Quotations: bran 
$52 ton, standard midds. $54 ton and flour 
midds. $59 ton. 

Boston: Millfeeds failed to hold maxi- 
mum advances to $3 in the Boston market 
last week, relinquishing about $1.50 of the 
rise at the close of the week. The initial 
advance brought out substantial offerings 
which were more or less ignored and un- 
covered the weakness. Sentiment here points 
to a progressively less urgent demand as 
green feeds become more available. Feed 
dealers are apprehensive about the sharp- 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 


numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
Minn. 


apolis 2, 


WANTED—9x30 AND 9x36 STANDS OF 


flour mill rolls. In reply state make, 
style of manufacture, type feeder, caliper 
of chills, age and price. Address 8619, 


The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


> . 
4,500 bbis Capacity 2 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 















ly reduced hatchery operations in this 
area which are expected to bring about a 
further reduction in the demand for poul- 
try rations. An announced reduction of 
the paying price for milk in this area 
through May has caused a wave of protest 
from the dairy farmers who maintain that 
the current high cost of feed should deter 
any reduction in milk quotations. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $57, middlings $58, red 
dog $66. 

Buffalo: Cheaper feed prices are reflecting 
lower wheat prices, with the demand fairly 
well in line with supply. Further seasonal 
declines in prices of feedstuffs are ex- 
pected and most traders are ordering near- 
by needs only. The drop in price ranged 
from $1@4 for all grades. Quotations: 
f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes:- bran $52@53, standard 
midds. $53@54, flour midds $56@56.50, red 
dog $58@58.50. 

Philadelphia: Despite a $5@7 drop in 
millfeeds during the week buyers display 
no inclination to “purchase now. Some 
consumers are resorting to local sources 
for hand-to-mouth buying, and feed com- 
pany representatives report there is no de- 
mand on a future. basis. Farmers have 
put their animals out to pasture and poul- 
try raisers have sharply curtailed their 


production. Quotations: bran $56@57, stand- ° 


ard midds. $58@59, red dog $63@65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales are very slow in all 
millfeeds. Buyers continue very cautious 
and place no orders for other than im- 
mediate shipment. The attitude is to wait. 
Deliveries are better. Quotations, sacked, 
delivered Pittsburgh: bran $54@55, stand- 
ard midds. $56@56.50, flour midds. $58.50@ 
59, red dog $61.50. 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeeds is 
still light, with most interest shown by 
country dealers who are actively seeking 
for gray shorts in either straight or mixed 
ears with flour or wheat bran. In gen- 
eral, feed mills are buying only in limited 
quantities for immediate requirements. 
Offers from flour mills and jobbers are 
not very pressing. This is particularly 
true of Texas millfeeds for which higher 
prices are asked than for millfeeds offered 
out of Kansas City. Wheat bran $51@52.50, 
gray shorts $54@55.50. 


Atlanta: Demand is only to meet re- 
quirements. The trend is easier and sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations: wheat bran 
$55@56.50, gray shorts $58@60; buyers re- 
ported being offered bran as low as $53 
and shorts at $57. Although millfeeds are 
considered the best buy at present as 
compared with other by-product feeds, de- 
mand remains on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Seattle: The market remained tight for 
nearby millfeed, and little or no tonnage 
was available. Mills are well sold up 
through May and were not offering beyond 
that position. Buyers for the most part 
are comfortable, and with the volume of 
feed business down considerably, were not 
searching for supplies. Market is steady at 
$50, Seattle-Tacoma. 





Edmund Marshall 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT—Edmund 
Marshall was recently appointed sec- 
ond vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. The shift was 
caused by the resignation of B. J. 
O’Dowd who was first vice president. 
When the change was made Elmo F. 
Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., was moved up to the first vice 
presidency and Mr. Marshall was 
elected to Mr. Merrill’s former posi- 
tion. Vice president of the Shannon 
Grain Co., Mr. Marshall has been a 
member of the board for more than 
20 years. He has been with the Shan- 
hon company since 1940. 
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Federation Names 
President and 
Board of Directors 


Chicago, Ill.—In the annual elec. 
tion of officers, just completed by 
the Millers National Federation, Wil- 
liam P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, was named president 
and chairman of the board. Direc. 
tors were elected as follows: 

Directors-at-large: J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc, 
Kansas City; R. W. Goodell, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

District 1: L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; J. §, 
Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; W. H. Moody, Moody & Thon- 
as Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio; I. E, 
Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

District 2: Julius E. Lentz, 1,.auser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; J. W. Ward, 
Wm. Hamilton & Son, Caledonia, 
N.Y: 

District 3: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; C. B. 
Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

District 4: F. A. Tucker, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling 
Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

District 5: Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; 
Philip H. Postel, Postel Milling Co. 
Mascoutah, Il. 

District 6: Leslie A. Ford, Shaw- 
nee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla; C. 
Binkley Smith, Kimball - Diamond 
Milling Co., Fort Worth. 

District 7: R. S. Dickinson, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; L. S. Myers, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; 
Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; John J. 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

District 8: Edward O. Boyer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Fred 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

District 10: A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, Minn; 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis; Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; A. E. 
Malton, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minne- 
apolis; Charles R. McClave, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

C. D. McKenzie will remain as an 
ex-officio director for one more yeal. 

The annual meeting of the board 
will take place at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel at 10 a.m., May 5, the 
day preceding the opening scssions 
of the federation’s annual meeting. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 

Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by princip@ 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks. with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. April April April 
9 19 





Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 


5 12 
38,834 32,184 33,750 *30,626 
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Eire’s Scientific Research Bureau 
Investigates Bread Making Process 


XPERIMENTAL work carried out 

by yeast manufacturers at the 
instance of Hire’s Scientific Research 
Bureau showed that yeast satisfac- 
tory for bread making could be man- 
ufactured with the qualities of super- 
phosphate and ammonium sulphate 
available from home sources. This 
result insured continued production 
of yeast for bread-making in the 
event of a failure in imports of the 
chemicals normally used in its manu- 
facture. 

Investigations were made of the ef- 
fect of temperature on yeast stor- 
age, and the effectiveness of many 
different media for increasing the ef- 
fective life of yeast was also studied. 
It was concluded that it would not 
be practicable to arrange for yeast 
storage on any comprehensive scale 
under the conditions which existed, 
and, as an alternative, arrangements 
were made for the accumulation of 
stocks of sodium bicarbonate to be 
used in place of yeast for bread mak- 
ing if supplies of the latter should 
fail. 


In normal times the flour used for 
bread making was wheaten flour of 
70% extraction. From the end of 
1939 onwards, difficulties were ex- 
perienced in maintaining Eire’s re- 
quirements of flour, and, to ease the 
position the extraction was contin- 
uously increased until in May, 1942, 
wheaten flour of 100% extraction be- 
came the standard. 

The Dietetic Council of the Medical 
Association of Eire drew the bureau’s 





MOTHER’S DAY CAKE—Designed 
to help bakers tap a profitable gift 
market that has long been enjoyed by 
alert merchants in many other lines, 
& new Mother’s Day cake promotion 
kit is being distributed by Pillsbury 
» Inc., H. J. Patterson, vice pres- 
ident of the bulk sales department, 
announced. Featured in the pro- 
motion is “Hearts and Flowers Cake,” 
the formula for which was specially 
developed for the occasion. It’s a white 
take appropriately decorated as a 
sift for Mother. Each promotion kit 
Contains the special cake formula on 
* card, punched so it can be hung 
w~ while in use and filed in a ring 
r afterward, and displayed ma- 
The latter includes window 
ers and counter cards pictur- 
ing the cake, and novelty headbands 
worn by salesladies above. 
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purpose. 

In December, 1943, the 100% ex- 
traction flour was replaced by a flour 
made from wheat flour of 85% ex- 
traction with added barley flour. Dif- 
ficulty was experienced in the use of 
this flour in home baking. 

The bureau co-operated with the 
Irish Flour Millers Association in 
carrying out a series of baking tests 
to determine the best methods of 
home baking with the flour then 
available. A_ satisfactory baking 
technique was devised, and the rec- 
ommended methods of home baking 
were brought to the notice of the 
public by the flour millers. 


attention to the danger of calcium 
deficiency resulting from the general 
use of 100% extraction flour, on ac- 
count of its high phytic acid content. 

The bureau made a number of in- 
quiries in regard to the effect on the 
health of the community of such 
flour, and the information obtained 
was brought to the notice of the de- 
partments concerned. It also assist- 
ed in an investigation as to the most 
suitable source of calcium for this 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: In 1941 the 
government of Eire set up an emer- 
gency Scientific Research Bureau for 
the purpose of advising upon prob- 
lems relating to industrial processes 
and the use of substitute materials, 
and on the use of native and other 
materials to meet the deficiencies 
caused by the restriction of import- 
ed raw materials and commodities. 
This bureau recently issued a report, 
a section of which deals with supplies 
for bread making. That section is 
presented in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. 
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an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 


where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 
unified service of grain supply. 

Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 
provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 
economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 
can accept and carry through. 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 
broadens its services to growers and processors, and 
helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 
grain markets. 


CARGILL 
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UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 
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“Ft Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Mea! 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 





“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - -“HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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1947 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours = 
' Courtesy C.N.R. 
PURITY + THREE STARS MONCTON, NEW BRUNE 
‘ | 4 iN A 
The first Europeans to dwell in the 
: Y ~~ XN i om P 7 locality of Moncton were French. In 
CANADA CREAM « STERLING 
A IN 4 4 dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 
' centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
J 4 activities and the fact that it is an im- 
G R EAT W t ST portant distributing centre. It is the 
a regional headquarters for the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
: B AT T L rE ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
M A j T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 
Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
H U Fe) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 
| UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
a 
| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >A 


JUTE BAG § <« cotton [| J.) 
- BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


sal 4 Factories-MontREAL . toronto = THE CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } = 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 25-26.—Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association, annual conven- 
tion at the Galvez Hotel, Galveston, 
Texas; secretary -treasurer, G. E. 
Blewett, 1903 Fair Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

April 27-29.—Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., and Kansas Bakers 
Association, Inc., joint annual con- 
vention at Hotel President, Kansas 





LIMITED Es City, Mo., secretary of Kansas Asso- 

A ciation, C. F. Heath, Heath’s Holsum 

Bo eo A Bakery, Salina, Kansas; secretary of 

Vi Unuluclurers and Impor ter. S Missouri Association, F. L. Callicotte, 
aA 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


May 1-3. — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., annual 
convention at Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; secretary, Ralph M. Field, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 5. — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Continental Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec- 
retary, Harry Hunter, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Il. 

May 5-7. — Millers National Fed- 
eration, 45th annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il; 
vice president and secretary, Her- 
man Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

May 5-7.—Nebraska Bakers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at the Fon- 
tennelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb; secre- 
tary, T. F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha.. 

May 6-8.—Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon. 

May 12. — Panhandle Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, convention 

. at the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Tex- 
as; secretary, H. C. Adams, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

May 12.—Georgia Bakers Council, 
one-day convention at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga; secretary, For- 
rest H. Holz, 161 Spring St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Since 1857 


Grain 


——. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 




















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














R. C. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, 


FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


f 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


/ * LIMITED 
James Michardson & dons cn 
erchants Shippers and Exporters o Feeds 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


*“JAMESRICH® TORONTO, CANADA 





Cable Address: 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





in, 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Flour. 








TORONTO 1, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: 


“Wotwtmacs” 











“GREAT STAR” ““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 


Domestic and Export 





Cable Address: ‘"FoRTGARRY” 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 

SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 





























Coties: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


nt THE 
Cable Address (SFT D 
isa ae 


“HASTINGS” HiLING EY 


\¢ ee 


Montreal 


ALL 


jc CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


im 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER « CALGARY « MOOSE JAW SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 


STERN EXPORT FF ES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN VER 
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} FLOUR EHO, 
! got oan . FAMOUS .- BUFFALo. 


Nocoe! ’ 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CARLE ADDRE OGUu A 


VIE MONTREAL tt CODES USED 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. “Coventry,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


| Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, 
. 





Cable Address: ‘DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
i 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 





a 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DiPLomA,"' Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grainistic,””’ London 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable.Address. “WAVERLEY” 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 








| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxx1P,’’ Dundee 








TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ‘‘GRAINS,'’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7, 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 


OSLO, NORWAY 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


lik 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 


NORWAY 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 


The Northwestern Miller 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





ROTTERDAM | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Bank of the City 


of New York, N. Y 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


OSLO, NORWAY 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS _ D.T.RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | Established 1899 Buy and Sell 
45 Hope Street Through 
MPORTERS OF NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS youn, OAtmaate, ONRBALS Emcee nitippa WANT ADS 
OFFICES ALSO AT ‘ : AY er ee 
OE | DON BELFAST auto aadreue: “Cosmo” and “mona | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, II. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 





Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


We are 
buyers of 


FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 


for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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have not settled for two new tires electrified, ““You don’t mean the lit- side of the street to look. They hailed 


—— 






and don’t know when I will be able tle dog’s talking!” a passing Tommy and asked: 
to, I really don’t think it is. “Nah,” said the trainer wearily, “Which side is the War Office on?” 
| ¢¢ ¢ “The big dog’s a ventriloquist.” The Tommy thought aa acertied 
) Customer: “I'd like a dollar din- = Fe eae 
ner, please.” In a certain province liable to ‘ 
Waiter: “Yes, sir. On white or floods there is a notice on a low-lying o¢¢ 
—— rye, sir?” road which reads: “When this sign Guy: “I guess you’ve gone out 
¢?¢ is under water, this road is im- with worse looking fellows than I am, 
The trainer put his two perform- passable. haven't you?” 
ing dogs through their routine, while o¢¢ No answer. 


the vaudeville agent watched, utter- It happened in London during the Guy: “I say, I guess you’ve gone 
ly bored until, at the finish, the lit- war. Two U. S. soldiers, who were out with worse looking fellows than 
tle dog piped, “Well, pal, how about sightseeing, were walking down Whit- I am, haven’t you?” 

Some years ago, an official com- booking us?” . hall. They wanted to see the War Gal: : “ heard you the first time. 
pleting the records of a young woman “My God!” exclaimed the agent, Office, but did not know on which I was just trying to think.” 
volunteer for war service, asked who 
was her next of kin. 

“T haven’t any,” she said. 

“What?” said the official. “No 
father, mother, aunts, brothers, un- 
cles?” 

“No,” she said, and then added 
Bor doubtfully, “there’s my husband, if 


he'll do.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A city man crawled over a fence, 
only to find himself in a pasture with 
a vicious-looking bull. 

“Hey, there,” he called to the farm- 
er, “is this bull safe?” 

“He sure is,” answered the farmer, 
= “a durn sight safer than you are.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


A census enumerator approached a 
lounging Negro dandy. He asked and 
learned the man’s name, age, place 
of residence, and then ° inquired, 
“What’s your business?” 

The answer’ came superciliously, 
‘I owns a hand laundry, I does.” 

0 “Where is it located?” 

; “Dar she comes now!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
gWAY A doctor and a lawyer were argu- 
ing over their respective professions. 
‘Tm not saying that all lawyers are 
crooks,” said the doctor, “but you'll ° 
A/S have to admit that the legal pro- 
fession doesn’t make angels out of 
RWAY men.” 
1D “You're right,” said- the lawyer, 
| “you doctors certainly have the bet- 
ter of us there.” 

¢¢ ¢@ 

At the end of the fifth round the 
‘AD heayweight staggered to his corner 
In a dazed and battered condition. 
His manager approached him and 
whispered in his ear: 

; “Say, Shorty, I’ve got a swell 
, idea! Next time he hits you, hit him 


— a back,” 
¢$?¢¢ 

The inebriated one was leaning 
against a lamp post when a police- 
man found him. He shook the man. 
“You can’t stand around here. Go 
& on home to bed,” he advised. 
= “What time ish it?” blinked the 
Teveler, 
_ “It's just 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” said the cop. 
“Too late,” the other hiccoughed. 
‘T get up at 5:30.” 
LER o¢¢ 
Math Professor: Now if I subtract 
— % from 37, what’s the differerice? 
Small Boy: Yeah! That’s what I 


| eae wee | 
‘Gan you keep a secret? CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0, 





ith 
Dublin 


liller 


RWAY 


City 


/ 


yHR ‘I need to borrow some money.” KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
’t worry, it’s just as if I nev- 
et heard it.” 


~~ 


oo ¢ WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


a Copper: Hey, you, is that 








car? 
Sorrowful Looking Motorist: Well, 
0. ee ee aes Meoteeet e. KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
TY 6, MO: he fact that I still have 50 payments 
Make, owe for three repair bills, 
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Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on 
what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. 

A large mid-western mill was facing a shut-down be- 
cause they had run out of a vital flour treating chemical. 
The N-A Serviceman arrived for his regular inspection, 
discovered the situation and by quick work in borrowing 
the needed material from another N-A mill nearby— 
where he knew from his experience that a stock was 
available — avoided the shut-down. 

Of course, that’s not a spectacular rescue, nor even 
an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- 
able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- 
the-job, nothing-is-too-big, nothing-is-too-little service 
that N-A gives. 
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How’s Your 
Arithmetic? 


And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 
in stand-by time alone—hundreds of dollars that were 
saved by N-A Service. Some simple mathematics will 
show you what a shut-down of your mill would cost— 
and at the same time, how much N-A’s Complete Flour 


Service might save you in an emergency. 
Call your N-A Serviceman today for 
details—and for information, too, on 
Agene for maturing, Novadelox for 
color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
Strategically located warehouses mean 
prompt shipment anywhere, anytime. 
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AGENE 
= for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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Why do the hungry ask first for bread ? 


When famine strikes in Europe why does 
a humble North Dakota grain elevator sud- 
denly become a tower of hope to millions 
of men, women and children? 

Why does that slice of bread on your 
dinner plate (which you might casually 
share with the birds) symbolize life itself 
to so many people? 

Few know the real answers... 

e Bread is the main-stay in the diet of a 
large share of the world’s population. It is 
one of the least expensive basic foods. It is 
convenient to use. It tastes good. It’s easy 
to digest. And it generously supplies the 
most immediate need of your body 
energy. 


food 


Because bread combines energy-produc- 
ing carbohydrates with muscle-building 
protein, it quickly satisfies hunger, and 
prevents early recurrence of hunger pangs. 


e Inits modern, enriched form, bread also 
provides highly important amounts of three 
important B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin 
and riboflavin—and iron. Bread also pro- 
vides some phosphorus and calcium. 
e On the practical side, wheat, the grain 
from which most bread is made, may safely 
be stored for years and shipped long dis- 
tances without danger of spoiling. 

These are the reasons why our country 
has been sending all the wheat it could 
to hungry lands across the seas. 

Now that the worst of the emer- 
gency is over, the millers and 
bakers of America have once 
again been able to turn 
their attention home 
are once again giving 
you the best loaf of 
bread in all the world. 
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